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Beautiful New England 


STUDIES OF THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
oF New EnNcLanp LANDSCAPE 
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SE does not necessarily destroy 

| | beauty. The rural landscape of 
New England owes much to its 

minor waterways, lying in 
golden-brown shadows among the rocks, 
shadows that our Boston artist, Mr. 
John Enneking, knows so well and in- 
terprets so exquisitely. Nor could it be 
unworthy of his or another’s art to give 
us the spirit and tone of the prisoned 
waters. They do not tumble among the 
boulders, but brim their narrow valleys 
like a full cup. The hills and trees grow 
downward into an inverted sky, and when 
winter frosts and snow play fairy pranks 
over the rough rocks and _ scattered 
branches and fringe the water with iri- 
descent crystal, the sense of unreality is 
deepened. It is like a Japanese print — 
a playground for the imagination in its 
less serious moods. Nor is the beauty 
of these industrialized waterways with- 
out its message of comfort to those who 
fear for the absorption of all natural 
beauty in the triumphs of commerce. 
Nature, untroubled, accepts the work 
of man and seizes upon its vantage points 
for the display of her own masterpieces. 
Fern and moss and leaning bough soon 
transform masonry and flash-boards, and 
the world of beauty comes into its own. 




















Photograph by J. Maxwell Clark 
A DAM AT NORTH HADLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR PATERNALISM 


PUBLIC commission for the 

protection of the innocent 

rich seems to be called for as 

the next step in paternal 
government. It is a disgrace to our 
civilization that these people should 
be left to think for themselves while 
Miss Jane Addams and other “pro- 
gressive” intellects are planning out 
the lives of all ordinary people from the 
pre-cradle to the post-mortem stages of 
existence. The ill effects of this cruel 
neglect of a peculiarly unprotected 
class are already apparent. 

This alleged “‘ De Luxe Book swindle” 
could very easily have been prevented 
by a state Commission on the Fool 
and His Money. Such a commission 
might make of no effect the ancient 
law expressed in a reputed “saying 
of Jesus” concerning ill-garnered 
gold — “From folly it has come and 
unto folly it shall return.” 

There could be an official, let us say 
an actuarial, determination of the 
proportion of income that might be 
spent in folly—a limitation to not 
more than nine-tenths of incomes in 
excess of one hundred thousand 
dollars per annum and smaller _per- 
centages of smaller incomes. The 
rich man’s first thought is for spurious 
art treasures, and his second for De 
Luxe editions. Books intended to be 
read are only printed for the poor. 
No man with an income in excess of 
thirty thousand dollars per annum 
buys a book that can be read with 
satisfaction. The demand creates a 
supply. The desire to pass on a gold- 





brick is also an element perennially 
calling for the manufacture of that 
famous product in prodigious quan- 
tities. The most poignant and pros- 
trating sorrow of many of the victims 
of the present front-page swindle is 
that the exposé came before they could 
pass on the monumental hoax to 
others. It is impossible to eliminate 
these things, therefore a commission 
should be appointed limiting for each 
person the percentage of his income 
to be thus expended, without attempt- 
ing to put an end to a practice that 
affords the greatest known amount of 
human enjoyment. We should not 
go gunning for all of the bluebirds 
of happiness. Think of the gloom on 
the “Gold Coast” in Cambridge if no 
“friend” should appear to guide the 
coin-full and wit-empty freshman to 
“a little shop on a back street” where 
there were still a few bottles of fine 
old Madeira (really some of the same 
lot that Luther received from the 
Pope) at five hundred dollars a 
bottle. No one objects to that, and a 
sensible public is not much coucerned 
over the annual purchase of books at 
$50.00 a volume when much better ones 
can be had for a dollar and a half. It 
is only when the price goes up to thirty 
or forty thousand dollars that we really 
sit up and take notice. 

As a time-honored and perpetual 
swindle, and in the amounts of money 
extorted, the art object has the De 
Luxe volume beaten to a frazzle. 
There has been no material change in 
the process of enhancing values since 
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the game was played on poor old Rem- 
brandt. 

First, a man whose work is really 
meritorious is marked for the slaughter. 
He becomes persona non grata in the 
leading art stores. His fellow artists 
come to speak of him as “poor Jones.” 
The art critics politely mention his 
contributions to local exhibitions, but 
make mistakes in the titles and get his 
own name wrong. He continues to 
paint, paint, paint unsalable pictures, 
and the more unsalable they become 
the better they are. For the artistic 
temperament thrives on neglect and 
poverty. By and by Jones dies. 
Then the vultures swoop down. His 
canvases are obtained at a few dollars 
each or in job lots by Swein, Pork & 
Co., the celebrated dealers in high- 
priced paintings. Then Pluckem & 
Co. buy a few of them at four hundred 
dollars apiece, and Swein, Pork & Co. 
buy an equal amount of Pluckem’s 
treasures. The transaction is duly 
recorded by the public press. Silence 
for a year or two. Then Swein, 
Pork & Co. buy back their paintings for 
a thousand dollars apiece, and Pluckem 
buys back his for a like amount. 
This time the newspaper world, in re- 
cording the important sale, speak of 
the paintings as “genuine” Joneses. 
The two dealers are having such a good 
time of it that it is a shame that any 
one from outside interferes. But they 
do. The art museums usually break 
in at about the four figure and the 
millionaire collector at the five figure 
stage of the game. Butalas! Aftera 
few years it is discovered that the 
canvases purchased (Swein, Pork & 
Co. having handled them indirectly 
through auctions and not being re- 
sponsible for the calamity) were mere 
imitations —cheap copies in fact! 
Swein, Pork & Co. cannot help it. 
Did any one suppose that genuine 
Joneses could be bought for such 
trifling sums? They have a few that 


are unquestionably genuine, but it 
will require six figures to induce them 
to part with them. In fact, they would 
rather not part with them at any price. 
But they do, and folly pays the 
bill. 

Should we object? Of course not. 
If it were not for this ancient swindle 
we would have no public art museums. 
Is any one so ignorant as to suppose 
that rich men would buy paintings 
for art museums during an artist’s 
life at a few hundred or at most a 
few thousand dollars apiece? Perish 
the thought. And it works out well 
for Jones. Does any one who under- 
stands imagine that Jones would 
paint well with his rent paid up and a 
square meal under his waistcoat? 
Ask Jones. 

There is painting being done in 
Boston to-day that will be sold fifty 
years from now at prices that will 
attract the favorable attention of 
ignorant millionaires. Why should 
any one expect them to buy them to- 
day, when they can be bought at so 
much higher a price fifty years from 
now? And what would happen to 
Jones if the purchasing agent of a 
perfectly genuine millionaire collector 
should appear in his doorway wav- 
ing a check of four or five figures? 
Why, it would take him two precious 
years to fit up a studio suitable to his 
new grandeur, another year to go 
with the wife on that long-dreamed-of 
trip abroad. But why pursue so 
melancholy a possibility? The mil- 
lionaire’s purchasing agent will not 
appearin Jones’s door. Jones will not 
fit up an attractive studio. The 
millionaire will take the trip. Jones 
will paint unsold and_ unsalable 
pictures, and the fool millionaire con- 
tinue to do his buying of spurious 
Joneses of a generation back of Swein 
& Co., at prodigious prices. Our 
museums will be filled and art will 
flourish among us, as it should. 
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PICTURE PLOTS 


O the minds of most of us the 
words “‘moving pictures” sug- 
gest nothing but a cheap 
form of entertainment, de- 

signed particularly for those who can 
neither afford nor appreciate the 
“better” things in the show line. We 
sneer at the crowds going and coming 
from the nickeldromes and kindred 
places, although we must confess that 
we are often compelled to sit up and 
take notice at the “motion plays” 
that are presented after the acts at 
the high-class vaudeville theaters. 

That anything higher than mechan- 
ical art enters into the production of 
the films that make these “plays” 
possible we little dream, although it is 
a fact that a considerable portion of 
the literary folk of the country are 
daily taxing their imagination in 
efforts to make good films and, incident- 
ally, to enlarge their bank accounts. 

Despite the cry against motion pic- 
ture houses, the business of film pro- 
duction is progressing, and the rivalry 
among the dozen or more concerns in 
this country engaged in such work is so 
great that no expense is spared in en- 
deavors to put out superior films. 
““New ideas! new ideas!” is the con- 
stant cry, and, naturally, the manu- 
facturers turn to the literary folk for 
assistance. At least ten firms are 
buying ideas to be worked out on the 
screen, and the dearth of good ideas 
is such that a few concerns are ad- 
vertising that they will pay high prices 
for the kind of suggestions they want. 
Ideas put into workable form are 
called “scenarios,” and for acceptable 
“scenarios” the advertising manu- 
facturers agree to pay from ten dollars 
to one hundred dollars. 

All of the big companies maintain 
literary departments, the business of 
which is to pass upon “scenarios” and 
work up ideas submitted. Persons of 
recognized literary ability are at the 
heads of most of these departments, 
and this fact, it is generally agreed, is 


tending more to raise the standard of 
the moving picture than all the legis- 
lation and censorship that the public 
reformers are bringing about. As to 
the writing of “‘picture plays,” one of 
the large firms has issued a booklet, 
which contains the following: 

“That the motion picture, in recent 
years, has taken its place in the amuse- 
ment world is clearly established. 
Briefly, it bears to the stage production 
the same relation the short story bears 
to the full volume novel. It differs 
chiefly from the stage play in that no 
lines are introduced. Despite this lim- 
itation and despite the brevity and low 
price at which this entertainment is 
offered to the public, film manufac- 
turers require that their product must 
qualify with the ever ascending stand- 
ards, dramatically, artistically, and 
morally. To this end the manu- 
facturers are spending thousands of 
dollars each year to obtain the most 
skillful producers, the best dramatic 
talent, and the most effective stage 
devices in the production of the pic- 
tures. The same is true of the story 
which the picture portrays. 

“The writing of stories or plays for 
modern picture production is practi- 
cally a new profession. Writers of 
successful motion picture plays find 
their work constantly in demand and 
at good prices. The field is not 
crowded with successful authors, and 
many who are able to produce avail- 
able plays have not yet grasped the 
first principles of the moving picture 
drama, nor do they seem to have any 
inkling of what the manufacturers 
require. Many of these have the 
qualities, imagination, talent, and in- 
genuity which make for success in this 
line, some of them having won success 
in the magazine field. 

“In the writing of motion picture 
plays any one who is capable of 
evolving an interesting plot adapted 
to motion picture presentation may 
win success.” 
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WILLIAMINA PATON FLEMING 
By GRACE AGNES THOMPSON 


of Williamina Paton Fleming, 

of the Harvard College Observa- 

tory, the science of astronomy 
lost one of its most patient and diligent 
workers, as well as the most efficient 
woman investigator who has yet been 
identified with this science. While 
other women engaged in astronomical 
research and discussion have merited 
distinction for their perseverance and 
painstaking interest at a time when 
the world derided woman’s capacity 
for scientific comprehension, their 
work did not aid notably the progress 
of science. Mrs. Fleming has made 
contributions to astronomy that will 
be of the highest value to future 
generations of astronomers. 

Mrs. Fleming was born in Dundee, 
Scotland, in 1857, the daughter of 
Mary (Walker) and Robert Stevens. 
In those years her father owned the 
largest carving and gilding business 
in the north of Scotland, his picture 
frames and work in gold-leaf being 
widely known. He was deeply in- 
terested in photography and spent 
much of his leisure time upon experi- 
ments therein. He was the first to 
introduce the daguerreotype process 
into his city. His death, when little 
Williamina was seven years old, ended 
these researches, and his business, 
after being conducted for a time by 
Mrs. Stevens, was given up alto- 
gether. Williamina was now sent to 
the public schools of Dundee for her 
education; later, while still almost in 
childhood years, she became a “pupil 
teacher,” according to a Scottish 
method of that period, and continued 
such instruction for five years in 
Broughty Ferry, a town which adjoins 
Dundee, thus learning early in life 
the lessons of independence and re- 
sponsibility. In 1877 she was married 
to James Orr Fleming of Dundee, and 
in December of the following year 
458 


- the death, a few months since, 


came to America. Their one child, 
Edward P. Fleming, a graduate in 
1901 of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, is now engaged as 
chief metallurgist for a copper mining 
company in Chile, South America. 

The science of astronomy has passed 
through many metamorphoses during 
the twenty-four centuries since Pythag- 
oras taught his pupils the true 
theory of the sun as the center of our 
planetary system. Its latest phase 
is the astrophysical, which began early 
in the past century when Fraunhofer, 
by experimenting on light for the 
perfection of optical lenses, was led 
to the discovery of the many lines in 
the solar spectrum. This new as- 
tronomy or astrophysics seeks to 
demonstrate what the celestial bodies 
are composed of, basing its proofs upon 
the identification by Bunsen and 
Kirchoff of the lines in the spectrum 
with various terrestrial elements. All 
progress in its study has been through 
photography; not merely the imaging 
of stars as points of light, but the more 
important representation on photo- 
graphic plates of each star’s prismatic 
reflection in lines of light and shade. 

It was during the experimental 
period of this new astronomical work 
that, in 1879, Mrs. Fleming came to 
the Harvard College Observatory. 
She had been in America barely a 
year. A sudden stress of her personal 
affairs compelled her to take up some 
sort of work for a livelihood. Be- 
cause she liked and understood mathe- 
matical subjects, she selected book- 
keeping and accounting, and set herself 
to the task of thorough preparation. 
In the midst of this effort it be- 
came necessary to replenish her 
small fund of money. On hearing that 
a professor at the Harvard Observa- 
tory needed the services of a coypist, 
she hastened thither, and was em- 
ployed. A little later she undertook 
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some of the stellar 


computations. 
This work fascinated her, enlisted all 
the energy of her clear and brilliant 


mind, but not all the capacity. One 
day the professor found certain com- 
putations, marveled at the precision 
and discrimination of her mathemat- 
ical skill; and a course in astronomy, 
the development and recognition of 
further gifts, new duties with addi- 
tional responsibilities, followed, each 
in due order. 

Thus, by such happy chance, as 
often directs into its proper channel 
the force of an unrealized genius that 


the world must not lose, was estab- 
lished in that observatory where her 
ability could be most fully utilized 
this enthusiastic and industrious young 
woman, whom astronomy was yet 
highly to honor. Mrs. Fleming’s posi- 
tion at Harvard Observatory became 
permanent in 1881. At that time, 
under the direction of Professor Ed- 
ward C. Pickering, who had succeeded 
Joseph Winlock in 1877, the work of 
the observatory was divided between 
researches in photometry, or light 
measurement, by which the relative 
brightness of the stars is determined, 
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AUTOGRAPH TESTIMONIAL BY MRS. FLEMING 


and measures of their positions with 
the meridian circle. But the director 
was also shaping those plans upon 
which the enormous astrophysical 
labors of the observatory have had 
their foundations; while expanding 
the scope of the routine work, he 
adapted the mechanical plant of the 
institution to photographic operation. 

That decade was the greatest period 
of transition in the history of astron- 
omy. Since the very earliest knowl- 
edge of photography the idea of 
photographing the celestial bodies had 
been ever present with astronomers. 
Even so early as 1840, Dr. J. W. 
Draper of New York obtained a few 
photographs of the moon about an inch 
in diameter, and in 1850 Professor 
G. P. Bond of Harvard, with the help 
of Mr. J. A. Whipple, obtained photo- 
graphic impressions of Vega and Cas- 





tor. They also secured upon a daguer- 
reotype plate a picture of the moon, 
whose exhibition in London induced 
Warren de la Rue to take up the 
subject of celestial photography. Their 
work on the stars was resumed on 
glass in 1857 with good results, but 
because the collodion plates then made 
were not sufficiently sensitive to reflect 
clearly objects so distant, and such 
experiments soon lost the interest of 
mere novelty, their effort was only 
spasmodic. For some years the great 
observatories of the world directed 
all their attention to other researches. 

But Dr. Henry Draper, at his ob- 
servatory in New York, continued 
quietly to experiment. At last, in 


1872, by means of a prism placed in 
front of the lens of his 28-inch re- 
flecting telescope, 
first 


the 
the 


he obtained 


successful photograph of 





























spectrum ofa fixed star. Dr. Huggins, 
afterwards Sir William Huggins, of 
England, made similar photographs 
at about the same time, and to him 
many ascribe the honor of first attain- 
ment along these lines. But not 
justly, for though the light was re- 
fracted and the image of the star de- 
flected into a band, no lines were 
visible. Dr. Draper’s photographs 
showed these lines, and the credit 
belongs, therefore, to him. Photog- 
raphy of stellar spectra now advanced 
rapidly, world-wide attention being 
paid to it by astronomers. In 1882 
the untimely death of Dr. Draper 
ended a career that was full of scien- 
tific promise. In 1885, Mrs. Draper, 
with the intention of seeing the work 
he had begun continued, and from 
personal interest in a subject with 
which she had become thoroughly 
familiar through long association with 
her husband in his researches, es- 
tablished at Harvard Observatory a 
department, known as the Henry 
Draper Memorial, for study and classi- 
fication of stellar spectra. 
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During these important years Mrs. 
Fleming manifested a very genius for 
the task of organization. Though still 
only an assistant, the matter of putting 
into active, practical operation, eco- 
nomically and without any waste of 
time, so novel a department was due 
in large measure to her co-operation, 
her ready wit, and her excellent judg- 
ment. Since the Memorial researches 
were to be maintained by Mrs. Draper, 
it was thought fitting that a woman 
should also conduct them. Miss N. A. 
Farrar, by virtue of seniority in ob- 
servatory work, with Miss L. Winlock 
and Mrs. Fleming as assistants, first 
undertook the charge. But upon Miss 
Farrar’s marriage to Mr. Charles 
Harris of California, the following 
year, the position was given to Mrs. 
Fleming. And now indeed a mighty 
field opened out before her. 

So rapidly did the work progress 
that within three years twelve as- 
sistants were required. The original 
narrow space available in the main 
building was soon outgrown; in 1893 
a fireproof brick building was con- 
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structed for the storage and study of 
the Memorial photographs. As the 
art of photography developed, Harvard 
Observatory kept pace. New instru- 
ments were constantly added to the 
equipment, and ingenious devices 
fashioned to facilitate their operation. 
Not only the two principal stations, 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and in 
Arequipa, Peru, but various temporary 
stations, for meteorological and other 
observations, were maintained. Both 
machinery and plant (if one may speak 
in such terms on a subject that the 
average reader regards with profound 
awe) were thoroughly modernized, all 
the romantic furniture of a “temple 
of romance”? made as unromantically 
serviceable and convenient as any 
new-fitted mill or factory: therein 
is new, twentieth-century romance, 
which looks forward instead of back- 
ward. It has always been the policy 
of this institution to adapt to its uses 
whatever methods and devices might 
appear in the commercial world or be 


designed by the invention of its own 
assistants that could promote its 
work, and to consider utility and 
economy before architectural display 
or mere sentiment. So that here 
simple shelters or even mounting in 
the open air have taken the place of 
costly domes; electricity, of compli- 
cated weights and clocks; automatic 
switchboards and ingenious reflecting 
mirrors in a comfortable room, of 
ladder-perch, star-gazing in the be- 
numbing gloom of winter nights. 

Such was the atmosphere in which 
Mrs. Fleming worked, which, indeed, 
she helped create. Any account of 
her work is closely interwoven with 
the welfare and progress of Harvard 
Observatory. That became her con- 
stant and chief interest, and to it she 
devoted her life, thither on 
holidays as on the usual work days, 
hardly ever taking a vacation, working 
often through serious illness. In fact, 
she would be still living, doubtless, 
had she heeded more vigilantly the 
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demands for rest of a constitution 
whose original vitality was exhausted, 
and in her last illness more promptly 
sought the aid of a physician. Her 
lively spirit could not realize, it 
seemed, that she, the courageous, the 
vivacious, might indulge her zeal 
beyond possibility of recuperation. 
Though it was evident that her health 
was becoming gradually impaired dur- 
ing several years, she lost none of her 
grasp upon the absorbing and in- 
creasing volume of work. Only when 
pneumonia made critical a complica- 
tion of conditions in May, 1911, did 
she retire to a hospital, where, on 
May 21, her illness became fatal. 
From the first, prodigious labors were 
undertaken by the Draper Memorial 
under Mrs. Fleming’s direction. 
Throughout each clear night, at 
Arequipa and at Cambridge, photo- 
graphic instruments recorded the ever- 
changing vista of starry realm from 
celestial pole to pole, and year by 
year there multiplied in the oaken 
cases of the Memorial Library a 
collection of glass negatives that is 
greater to-day than the aggregate 
collections of all other observatories. 
To catalogue these plates as books are 
catalogued in a libraryis but a minor 
care compared with the cataloguing 
of the individual stars, classified from 
these photographs according to re- 
spective spectra and magnitudes. Yet 
such routine tasks, progressing as the 
photographic collection increased, have 
been the essential basis for all those 
investigations on a scale impossible 
anywhere else in the world that have 
engrossed the Harvard Observatory 
for many years. Other catalogues, also, 
were prepared; notably the Draper 
catalogue, giving general description of 
the spectra of more than ten thousand 
stars, completed by Mrs. Fleming 
alone in 1890, and since used authori- 
tatively all over the world. It wasa 
task most difficult as well as important, 
for the reason that lines in the spectra 
of faint stars were often too faint to 
be recognized except with much study 
and the best of judgment. She had a 
very acute and discriminating eye for 
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such observations, the slightest differ- 
ence between photographic impres- 
sions of any object on varying dates 
never escaping her. For, it should be 
understood, an investigation of stellar 
photographs for scientific research in- 
volves, not cursory glances at several 
negatives, but the most minute, serious, 
painstaking scrutiny, both with and 
without a microscope, star by star, 
region by region, throughout a series 
of impressions that portray the history 
of any selected portion of the sky 
during two or more years. In classi- 
fying spectra, Mrs. Fleming per- 
ceived that while a large proportion of 
them resemble a few typical stars, 
there are also many that have peculiar 
or unusual lines. By the presence of 
bright lines she thus discovered ten 
Nove out of eighteen new stars 
discovered during an entire century, 
and only twenty-nine known to as- 
tronomy. In each case she made the 
final authoritative confirmation of the 
first appearance of the Nova, never 
doubting the validity of photographic 
evidence, even when, in early days, 
skeptics attributed such discoveries to 
defects on the film. Not once did her 
decision err. 

She also found more than three hun- 
dred stars that vary in brightness. 
Observations of variable stars had 
previously been to students of the 
sidereal universe what the writing of 
verse is to the novelist, what the 
painting of scenery is to the portrait 
artist,— a kind of professional recrea- 
tion. Even amateur eye-observers 
have contributed now and then to the 
list of these picturesque bodies, but 
not till a systematic investigation of 
them through the vast resources of 
Draper Memorial photographs was 
undertaken at Harvard and assigned 
to Miss H. S. Leavitt in 1903, were 
astronomers able to calculate to what 
extent the sky abounds in orbs whose 
light varies from time to time. Prior 
to that date only about fifteen hundred 
variable stars had been confirmed in 
variability, of which some five hundred 
were detected since 1895 on Harvard 
photographs by Professor Bailey dur- 
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ing studies of star clusters, and up- 
wards of three hundred by Mrs. 
Fleming in examinations of spectra, 
as mentioned above. Since 1903 more 
than two thousand variables, of magni- 
tudes too faint ever to have been de- 
tected by any but the steady vision 
of the camera, and often too slightly 
variable to be noted in any but the 
most careful study of the photographs, 
have been proved variable and are 
being classified according to the degree 
and type of their fluctuations. It was 
through Mrs. Fleming’s early dis- 
coveries that this investigation was 
instituted, Professor Pickering thus giv- 
ing to the world of science important 
data unavailable at present except 
through the Memorial Library. 

During her examinations of stellar 
spectra, Mrs. Fleming found fifty-nine 
gaseous nebule, till then unknown to 
astronomers, sixty-nine stars of the 
Orion type having bright hydrogen 
lines, and ninety-one stars of the fifth 
type, Class O. She became much 
interested in the red stars, which some 
romanticist has called “flowers of the 
sky,” fading orbs that are yielding 
to age, “frail as their silken sisters 
of the field.” Their spectra are of 
the fourth type, Class N, and appear 
very short on photographs taken with 
the objective prism. Other spectra 
which resemble these, in much scat- 
tered regions, but which contain as 
much blue light as stars of the second 
type, Mrs. Fleming assigned to a new 
type called sixth type, or Class R. 
These are “the forget-me-nots of the 
angels,”’ flowers of the sky in fullest 
florescence. Sirius and Vega, for in- 
stance, are brilliant stars of the first 
type, young, vigorous; sentinels guard- 
ing two boundaries of our visible uni- 
verse. Our own sun, like Capella and 
Pollux, are older, as their golden light 
proves already in the sear and yellow 
leafage of celestial bloom. Alpha 
Tauri (the poet’s Aldebaron) and 
Antares glow ruby red. 

Such is the glamour that glorifies into 
romance the tale of a labyrinthine 
record of classes and Greek letters, 
of right ascensions and declinations 
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and minute fractions of time and arc, 
of plate numbers and degrees of mag- 
nitude, whose perusal would seem a 
wilderness of numerals to the unas- 
tronomical mind. The wonders of 
astrophysics, the fairyland of as- 
tronomy in which the astrographer 
may journey now with somewhat of 
confidence, can be established only by 
means of facts indicated in these 
authoritative tabulations, else each 
astronomer must repeat every item of 
investigation for himself. Let woman- 
kind rejoice that here, as in every 
other difficult task of the world, 
woman has fulfilled faithfully her 
arduous part. 

The latest work upon which Mrs. 
Fleming was engaged is a catalogue 
called “ Peculiar Spectra,” which gives 
tables of the curious Class O and 
Class N stars, with descriptions of 
their peculiarities. The results of her 
laborious work in measuring the posi- 
tion and magnitude of sequences for 
observing two hundred and twenty- 
two of the variable stars she discovered, 
she has presented in “Photographic 
Study of Variable Stars,” in Vol. 
XLVII of the Harvard Observatory 
Annals. Most of these variables were 
detected by the presence of bright 
hydrogen lines, traversing a banded 
spectrum of Class M. This combina- 
tion of lines and bands, which she 
called Md, always greatly interested 
her; she considered it certain evidence 
of the star’s variability. She gave 
much attention to this class of spec- 
trum, dividing it into eleven sub- 
classes which depend upon the relative 
brightness of the hydrogen lines and 
the position of the maximum intensity 
of the continuous spectrum. A dis- 
cussion of the ten Nove which she 
discovered is given in “Peculiar Spec- 
tra,” among the other curious phe- 
nomena just mentioned. 

This distinction of Nova discoveries, 
had she achieved nothing else, was 
sufficient to extend her reputation 
world-wide. But in many ways the 
remarkable success of the entire out- 
put of the Draper Memorial may be 
accredited to her; not only because of 
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her distinguished executive manage- 
ment of this department with all its 
incidental correspondence and con- 
stant supervision of work, nor even 
because her own eyes, looking through 
the magnifying glass, examined every 
photograph added to the Draper 
Memorial collection before allowing it 
to be used in any investigation, and 
she personally supervised for publi- 
cation much of the copious data con- 
tained in volumes of the Annals of the 
observatory; but because her dis- 
cerning scientific judgment suggested 
many of the most important and in- 
teresting investigations undertaken, 
and then aided in planning and carry- 
ing them out with an unerring pre- 
cision. This is a strong statement, 
and in asserting it I wish to leave the 
fact clear that in nowise did Mrs. 
Fleming proceed except with the ad- 
vice and approval of the director. 
His is the guiding mind of the ob- 
servatory, and no more fitting tribute 
could be offered here than that in- 
scribed by Mrs. Fleming’s own hand 
for the writer five or six years ago: 

“The success of the work at the 
Harvard College Observatory is due 
to the untiring energy, zeal, executive 
power, .and inventive genius of its 
able director, Professor Edward C. 
Pickering, who since 1877 has devoted 
practically his whole time to the work. 
Nearly all the instruments used in both 
the photographic and photometric re- 
searches have been constructed from 
his plans and under his direction, while 
all the plans of work at the various 
stations have been the direct outcome 
of plans for researches on a compre- 
hensive scale, in order to obtain all 
the necessary material or observations 
to render the researches undertaken 
complete, from pole to pole. At no 
other observatory in the world has 
work been undertaken on such a scale, 
and to him is due the credit that at 
Harvard this has not only been under- 
taken, but is being carried on most 
successfully.” 

Mrs. Fleming’s chief gifts were 
executive and administrative — the 
greatest gifts required for such ex- 
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tensive routine investigations, each 
occupying many years. The public 
does not recognize this type of genius 
so readily as it relishes the sensational 
declarations of observers who, per- 
haps, never contribute one jot to the 
absolute science of astronomy, but 
deal in lively speculations and star 
gossip. Three-fourths of her time was 
necessarily engaged in administrative 
duties, so it is really surprising that 
she was able to accomplish any per- 
sonal investigations of the photo- 
graphs at all. 

“A gift of order is much different 
from a gift of administration. The 
former helps the latter. Mrs. Fleming 
had both,” Professor Pickering stated 
recently, in recalling her work. “She 
was very methodical and possessed an 
extraordinary memory, which was 
especially manifest in her preparation 
of the observatory records. She could 
have accomplished far more during 
the last years of her life if she had had 
more assistants; but since the annual 
income of the observatory was re- 
duced $5,000 a few years ago, it was 
not possible to employ a corps large 
enough to carry out all of our desired 
plans. Nor do the Annals of Draper 
Memorial work already published 
represent all of Mrs. Fleming’s personal 
contributions to astronomy; she has 
left completed and partially completed 
work that will fill several further 
volumes, which are now being published 
from time to time.” 

Mrs. Fleming’s influence in as- 
tronomy has been felt throughout 
all continents in scientific circles. 
Her ability was quickly appreciated 
there. The importance of her work 
and the faithfulness and industry 
with which it was conducted led to 
the establishment of her title of 
Curator of the Astrophysical Library, 
a place created for her in 1897 by the 
Corporation of Harvard University, 
and marking the only instance of a 
woman filling an official position in the 
institution. The Corporation testi- 
fies now that Harvard has benefited 
satisfactorily by the appointment. 
(Though not yet formally bestowed 
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by the Corporation, that title has 
fallen worthily upon Miss Annie J. 
Cannon, who has been engaged in the 
Draper Memorial work since 1896. 
In compiling a catalogue, everywhere 
recognized as a standard, giving de- 
tailed description of stars visible to 
the naked eye in both hemispheres and 
involving many years of ceaseless 
labor, Miss Cannon catalogued the 
southern as Miss Antonia C. Maury 
had catalogued the northern stars. 
She is now conducting a stupendous 
tabulation for more than one hundred 
thousand stars of such general de- 
scription and detail as given in the 
Draper Memorial catalogue,— a task, 
says the astronomer, that would re- 
quire two decades if woman’s wit had 
not systematized it to less than half 
of one.) 

Mrs. Fleming’s honors among as- 
tronomical societies remain unchal- 
lenged. One of these is her honorary 
degree from Wellesley College as 
Associate in Astronomy. Another is 
her membership in the Astronomical 
and Astrophysical Society of America; 
likewise that of the Société astro- 
nomique de France. A greater one 
came from London in 1906, where the 
Royal Astronomical Society records 
the names of only three women, and 
those as Honorary Fellows,— Miss 
Agnes M. Clarke, who has written the 
three best histories of astronomy exe- 
cuted by any person; Lady Huggins, 
who gave to her husband such able 
assistance in his astronomical re- 
searches as Caroline Herschel gave 
to her brother, or Mrs. Draper to her 
husband, and Williamina Paton Flem- 
ing. A few months before her death, 
also, the Astronomical Society of 
Mexico presented her with the Guada- 
lupe Almendaro medal for her dis- 
covery of new stars. 

Honors so high and work so engross- 
ing, monotonous often as well as 
imperative, might be presumed to 
supplant any domestic gifts or inter- 
ests. Not so with Mrs. Fleming. 
Indeed, not so with any famous 
woman astronomer history has known. 
It seems that that very genius for tact- 
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ful execution, for patient attention to 
detail, for swift comprehension, which 
has re-enforced their intelligence in 
astronomy and lifted them into promi- 
nence, has been only a larger expres- 
sion of the power that made them able 
housekeepers and home-makers. For 
women, in the world of science, wher- 
ever notably successful, have not 
come there as rivals of men, but rather 
have supplemented and _ extended, 
often suggested and planned the 
work of men, thus fulfilling the princi- 
ple of their mission in the scheme of 
creation as helpmeets. Many gifts, 
apparently diverse, composed the 
strong harmony of Mrs. Fleming’s 
ability. Ingenuity and high artistic 
taste gave her rare skill in that humble, 
but noble craft, sewing; she might 
have supported herself by needlework, 
millinery, dressmaking, what she 
would. Because that was not neces- 
sary, she delighted in doing bits of 
sewing (not always “fancy work,” but 
good, practical stitchery) for friends 
or for persons in need, and she and 
some of her assistants managed to fill 
such interstices of mathematical labor 
as only a woman could find in dressing 
dolls for hospitals and fairs. Mrs. 
Fleming’s dolls always sold readily, 
those in full Highland costume being 
especially popular. On one occasion, 
a few years ago, she conceived the idea 
of getting up a Christmas tree for the 
children of families connected with 
the observatory work of Arequipa 
Station in Peru. Everybody helped 
enthusiastically, and the tree became 
a gorgeous reality. Of course there 
had to be some dolls, and Mrs. Flem- 
ing insisted they should be astronom- 
ical dolls. Vega, Castor, Pollux, and 
a score of other star representatives 
were very interesting, but it was 
conceded that there was quitean 
astronomical sensation when Mrs. 
Fleming introduced a big, handsome 
Algol, and as its dark companion a 
miniature black Dinah. 

In personality Mrs. Fleming was 
very quiet, very earnest, very sincere, 
quick to sympathize, altogether mag- 
netic. Of all women none could have 
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been more reticent of personal credit. 
To journalists, who sometimes sought 
her, she would talk readily and en- 
thusiastically of the interesting and pro- 
found researches undertaken through 
the Draper Memorial and made 
possible by so vast and so com- 
prehensive a library of negatives. 
Her own part in these researches she 
unconsciously left inconspicuous, be- 
cause she regarded her work as a high 
privilege. But she gave unstinted 
praise to her assistants, and encouraged 
their efforts by attributing in her 
preparation of the Annals or in state- 
ments for the public press every possi- 
ble item of investigation to the woman 
who was engaged upon it. Her atti- 
tude towards the efficiency of Harvard 
Observatory and its significant rank 
among the great observatories of the 
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world is indicated in her tribute to the 
director, contained in a_ preceding 
paragraph, wherein she expressed, not 
an intended quotation, but such ab- 
stract facts as she feared might not 
otherwise be forcibly enough stated. 
Fond of people and excitement, 
there was no more enthusiastic spec- 
tator in the Stadium of the football 
games, no more ardent champion of 
the Harvard eleven. She was never 
too tired to welcome her friends at her 
home or at the observatory with that 
quality of human sympathy which is 
sometimes lacking among women en- 
gaged in purely scientific pursuits, 
and her bright face, her kindly manner, 
and her cheery greeting, with its at- 
tractive little Scottish accent, will long 
be remembered by even the most 
casual visitors to the observatory. 
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“IT FELL TO THE FLOOR, UNCOVERING A SORT OF 


NICHE ” 


THE CHRISTMAS-T REE PICTURE 


By MARY DENSON PRETLOW 


HE sound of laughter made the 
Librarian turn impatiently, 
the frown on her face deepen- 
ing as her eyes fell on her as- 

sistants. They were standing in a 
group laughing and talking. They 
seemed to have forgotten where they 
were and to have laid aside their usual 
subdued and quiet manners. 

The place was deserted so far as 
outsiders were concerned, and had the 
Librarian been less unhappy, she 
would have noted with a thrill of pride 
how fine a picture the room made with 
its long stretches of book-lined walls, 
its rare prints and engravings, its sub- 


dued lights and shining brasses. It 
had the appearance of being a secluded 
haunt for book-lovers rather than a 
part of that piece of modern machinery 
called the city’s “ Public Library.” 

Outside the snow was falling in big 
flakes, softening the grim lines of the 
factory opposite and making the tene- 
ments beyond positively beautiful. 
The people on the streets seemed to 
emerge from whirling clouds of white, 
and as they passed the window the 
woman noticed that they all wore a 
look of joyous content. Most of them 
were carrying packages of varying 
sizes piled high in their arms. 

















It was Christmas Eve in that dark 
street as well as in the great bright 
world beyond. 

The Librarian, reflecting bitterly on 
the inequalities of life, felt that she 
fairly hated the people in the streets. 
At this hour they usually passed with 
heavy, tired steps, but to-day they 
flew, eager to get home to show their 
gifts and decorate their trees. To- 
morrow the candles would be lighted 
and the children of the rich and the 
poor would dance in glee around the 
glittering, gift-laden trees. She could 
almost smell the spruce as a candle 
burned too low! 

She glanced again at her assistants; 
they were watching the clock and talk- 
ing about bonbons and roses. Last 
year she had roses, pink roses, dozens 
of them, and this year she would have, 
no doubt, gifts of a kind. She would 
open them in her hall bedroom, then go 
down to the half-done turkey that 
would make the Christmas dinner. 
She would listen to the mild jokes of 
the mild young men who, like herself, 
would have no place but the boarding- 
house table to dine. 

Sheer self-pity forced a _ resolu- 
tion. She would have pink roses 
and French bonbons, what matter 
if no card of loving greeting came 
with them! She would buy her 
Christmas joys or the outward sem- 
blance of them. 

She was recalled from her musings 
as to the probable cost of Christmas 
roses by seeing a man who carried a 
cedar tree in his arms almost knock 
down a little girl who had turned 
toward the entrance of the library. 
In the vestibule the child stopped to 
stamp the slush from her sodden shoes. 
As she came in, the warm air made the 
snow on her shawl melt, leaving a tiny 
trail of water to mark her progress 
from the door. 

She was a mere slip of a girl, of per- 
haps fourteen winters. Looking into 
her somber eyes one would have said 
that there had been no summers in 
that child’s life. She wore a rough 
blouse underneath her shawl, from the 
folds of which she brought carefully, 
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half fearfully, a book. 
Story of Christmas.” 

“You are getting that book wet!” 
the Librarian cried. 

The child, more frightened than 
there seemed cause to be, gasped out: 

“Please, ma’am, mind my card, I 
don’t want any more books,” and ran 
toward the door. 

“Come back until I see if your book 
is all right.” 

The child hesitated: 

“Please, ma’am, I’m in a hurry.” 

The reason for her hurry was soon 
apparent, as the frontispiece of the 
story, an expensive lithograph, was 
missing. 

The woman looked from the book 
to the child, whose face was expression- 
less. 

“Zilda,” she said, “‘where is the 
picture?” 

“What picture?” 

“The picture that was in this book 
when you borrowed it.” 

“No, ma’am, it no picture had.” 

“But it did, I tell you.” 

“No, ma’am.” 

Finally the child became excited 
and protested aloud that she had never 
seen a picture in her life in that or any 
other book. 

‘Please, ma’am, let me go home, I 
must go home.” 

“Tf I let you go home will you bring 
the picture?” 

“T can not. 
father he dies.” 

The Librarian looked for a moment 
at the merry throngs in the streets, then 
turned to the pitiful figure of the child 
whose sunken chest was heaving as she 
sobbed out denials. Often in the past 
she had been lenient in such cases, for 
it is hard to deal out justice to a weep- 
ing child, especially if the child looks 
cold and hungry. But the very happi- 
ness of the day, the happiness in which 
she felt she had no share, unconsciously 
hardened her. She said to herself that 
she would do her duty even though it 
was Christmas Eve and the poor 
Italian child had a cough and was 
wearing ragged shoes. She would rise 
above her emotions, and for her negli- 
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gence, carelessness, sin, whatever it 
was, Zilda Ferari should pay. 

She turned to the child. 

“Where do you live?” 

“1 do not live any more, it’s on the 
streets we are. The Judgment he sits 
in the parlor.” 

“Don’t be stupid, Zilda, I have your 
address and I am going home with you 
to get the picture and then I will take 
you to the Children’s Court.” 

The child gave a piercing shriek. 

“You cannot go home with me,” 
she said, “my feet, they are dead;” 
and she sank in a heap on the floor. 

But when it was time to start her 
feet were in a state of resurrection and 
she seemed fairly cheerful. She even 
admired her companion’s fur and 
asked if she would not let go her hand 
a moment as she would like to stroke 
“the beautiful lady’s” muff. She had 
often, she said, dreamed of such muffs, 
“soft and catty,” but she would really 
like to touch it with both hands at 
once. As she was allowed the use 
of only one, she failed in her effort to 
snatch the other away in the crush at 
the corner. 

Fartheron she declared that they were 
lost, she did not know which way to go. 

At every turn there was a reason for 
delay; at every unguarded moment an 
effort to escape. At last she began 
to sob again. 

As the crowd pushed and jostled 
them it would have been hard to tell 
which was the most unhappy — the 
child being hurried on to her doom, 
or the woman terrified by the shiver- 
ing of the little figure beside her, hor- 
ribly conscious of her own warm wraps, 
yet resolved that she would tread the 
path of duty. 

As they turned into the street where 
was to be found the Casa Ferari, the 
child stopped. 

“Teacher,” she said, “you must not 
go, I have lied to you!”’ 

“T knew that, Zilda —” 

“But not how great was my lie. 
Let me tell you about it, Sister.” 

At this title of endearment the 
woman tightened her hold on the 


child’s cold hand. 


“We are the Black Hand, Sister, 
and when you go in it is dark and some 
one stabs, quick!” 

“They would not dare, Zilda, and 
besides you are not the Black Hand.” 
“What does ‘dare’ mean, Sister?” 

“Oh, just that such a thing would be 
impossible.” 

“But, Sister, the big Black Hand 
man just loves to stab, once I heard him 
say, ‘Stiletto meo e carrissimo!’ and 
he kissed it. Sister!” 

While this did not frighten, it by no 
means inspired confidence in the self- 
imposed instrument of justice, and 
she was rather glad to pause fora mo- 
ment at the door of the big tenement 
house. 

Here the manner of the child changed. 
She faced her captor unfalteringly, 
and said quietly: 

“Let me go in first and tell my 
mother, for my father, he dies!” 

The sincerity of her tone frightened 
the woman and made her hesitate, then 
she added this to the already long list 
of excuses, and said: 

“Why do you lie when it is so use- 
less, Zilda, and about your father? For 
shame!” 

“Tis no shame, ’tis no lie, my father 
he dies. He coughs much, he lies still, 
he groans much and soon he dies. He 
cough much,” she cried, thinking she 
saw a look of hesitation. ‘“‘He coughs 
so — and — so — and then red blood. 
Oh, my father he dies!” 

“Then let us go in.” 

The child lifted her tear-stained 
face and looked at the woman, that 
look that is hard to understand on a 
child’s face, for it seems to take your 
measure and then defy you. 

“Come,” she said, “‘and may the 
Blessed Virgin curse you!” 

She led the way, not up but down a 
flight of steps. Each step plunging 
them deeper into that darkness from 
which she had said a stiletto might at 
any moment flash. 

The woman paused, feeling her way; 
the child flung back at her a single 
word heavy with contempt: 

“Codarda!” 

In the hallway below they stumbled 
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against something, a something that 
moved and squirmed in the dim light, 
a bundle of living, dirty rags. Zilda 
hastened to explain with morbid yet 
impish delight: 

“That’s old Maria, she gets drunk 
every day, mostly she likes to lie on 
the first floor landing, but to-day old 
Pietro has her place.— Aha, Maria, for 
shame to let Pietro beat you out of 
your good, light place!” 

“Would you like to go up and see 
old Pietro? He is not so drunk as 
Maria, he can yet put forth his hand 
and say: ‘Alms, alms! I am poor and 
old and very cold!’” Her voice was 
no longer childish, it was the voice of 
a man old and cold. 

““Come, oh come,” she said, “I can 
show you many things! On the top 
floor a little boy with no legs, down 
below a woman with no tongue, they 
say her lover cut it out. Once she 
danced so—” And she caught at her 
scant skirts and began to dance, her 
wet shoes sounding cold and sodden on 
the stone floor. 

Then she began to weep again. 

“You will not go? No? Come, my 
father he dies! The Blessed Virgin 
curse you.” 

She pushed the door open and the 
sting of the air, foul with gas from a 
coal-oil stove, choked like fingers at the 
throat. Over this stove a number of 
children huddled. They scattered at 
sight of a stranger, peering out from 
their corners like frightened little ani- 
mals at bay. 

The mother appeared in the door- 
way, hiding the next room from view. 
She stared at the stranger and said 
nothing, but Zilda began to interpret: 

*“My mother says you lie, go home 
or the big Black Hand man will stab 
you.” 

Then she turned to her mother and 
said in Italian: 

“‘She says she is going to put me in 
jail. She says I stole the Christmas- 
tree picture.” 

Just what happened next the Li- 
brarian could never remember, except 
that a frightful cry had drawn them all 
into the next room and then together 
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she and the Italian woman had worked 
to save the life of a half dead man. 

She remembered calling for brandy, 
for a hot-water bottle, for something, 
for anything, and then came the awful 
realization that the man was not only 
ill but starving; that except for the 
cot on which he lay, a few broken 
chairs and the miserable clothes they 
wore, there was nothing, absolutely 
nothing, in the two poor rooms that 
family called home. She sent for 
brandy and then rushed out in an 
agony of terror lest they should all 
starve before she could get back. 

She tried to remember the names of 
the things Italians are supposed to eat 
and then bought quantities of meat 
and onions, milk and eggs, fruit and 
cakes. She fed the sick man while the 
family at first silently, then hilariously, 
stuffed. ‘There was no table, no plates, 
no cups, but in a circle on the floor 
they ate and laughed and cried. 

When the patient had fallen asleep 
the Librarian, trying to steal softly into 
the next room, brushed from the wall a 
piece of heavy paper that had been 
stuck there. It fell to the floor un- 
covering a sort of niche, and there, 
carefully pinned to the wall, was the 
sought-for frontispiece, a bright colored 
picture of a Christmas tree. About 
it were strewn a few faded paper 
flowers, in front of it was set a tiny 
piece of candle with a match, all in 
readiness to celebrate on the morrow! 

“Come, Zilda, we must buy some 
coal and find a doctor.” 

The child’s hand stole softly into 
hers. 

“Why do you cry, dear Sister?” 

It did not take long to find the doc- 
tor and buy the coal. Then she 
bought a tree, and let Zilda select a 
gift for each of the family, including 
herself. 

The children all begged to go as far 
as the corner with their visitor when 
an hour later, bright with red and white 
candles and mysterious with packages, 
the little tree stood shining in the dark- 
ness and she turned from it to say 
good by. But she would not let 
them go beyond the front door and 
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then with a last “Dio ti benedica” 


ringing in her ears she started toward 
Broadway and an up-town car, only 
to remember that the candles had 
taken her last penny. 

She turned her face toward the 
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north and laughed as the snowflakes 
met her. 

“What does it matter?’’ she whis- 
pered softly; “it is good to walk, for 
every one you meet is happy. It is 
Christmas Eve!” 


DAYS ON THE 


MAINE COAST 
By EMMA R. GOODWIN 


IKE almost every one who can 
remember back fifty odd years 
or more, I began my education 
in a little red schoolhouse. 
It stood in a sparsely settled part of 
a small shipbuilding town on the 
coast of Maine. It was thus located 
alongside the old town house so as to 
cover the geographical center of the 
town and make reaching it equally 
difficult for everybody. It was built 
of red brick and furnished with the 
regulation green seats and desks, deeply 
carved with the autographs of our 
illustrious predecessors. A single out- 
side door admitted us to the entry, 
which served the double duty of 
woodshed and cloak-room, and from 
which we entered the main room by 
two doors, one for the boys and one 
for the girls. Between these doors, 
on a raised platform, stood the teach- 
er’s desk. ‘To the right and left were 
the stoves, tall, black, and cylindrical, 
connected by long, uncertain pipes 
with the chimneys at the rear of the 
room. The floor was an_ inclined 
plane, so constructed, I suppose, that 
all round, moving bodies — apples, 
oranges, balls, and marbles — might 
come to rest near teacher’s platform. 
I remember making frantic efforts 
to stop their fateful course as they 
sped past my seat, but they all 
eventually disappeared in teacher’s 
capacious desk. It was a part of the 
discipline. 
Discipline in those days was given 
first consideration, so it is not strange 
that as I recall my early experiences 





the punishments which were inflicted 
on us should come first to my mind. 
A favorite punishment for the troubl2- 
some boys was seating them with the 
girls. I remember being often in- 
flicted with a masculine seatmate. I 
still have my doubts as to which of us 
suffered most — it was a sort of vi- 
carious atonement on my part. But 
those boys were not so bad, after all. 
There was Joe Seabury! His greatest 
offense was making a noise with his 
feet. How he could have helped it, 
and wear his heavy copper-toed shoes, 
is beyond my power to explain. He 
was the only child of Captain Joseph 
Seabury, who was almost always away 
at sea on a three years’ voyage. Joe, 
likewise, later followed the sea. He 
was the biggest tease of them all. 
There were no storm bells in those 
days, and holidays had not come into 
fashion. The only times when I 
remember being dismissed were when 
the big ships were launched. Then 
we were let out just long enough 
before high tide to give us time to 
reach the shipyard. It is many years 
now since those noble ships leaped 
“into the ocean’s arms.” 

Never were we excused for bad 
weather. When it was unusually se- 
vere we took our dinners and “stayed 
at noon.” We liked to do this for its 
social advantages. One noon when we 
girls were busy exchanging doughnuts, 
cakes, and pies, there was a loud 
knock at the door. We were a little 
alarmed at first, but one of the big 
girls finally plucked up courage and 
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answered it. We sat breathless while 
she interviewed the unknown visitor. 
Finally she returned and said I was 
wanted. I had never been called out 
but once before that I could remember, 
and that was when Cousin Ella came 
unexpectedly from Portland to make 
me a visit. During the interval of 
getting out I ran over all my possible 
aunts, uncles, and cousins, even to 
the third and fourth removed. Im- 
agine my surprise and discomfiture 
when I closed the door behind me to 
have Joe jump from behind the wood- 
pile, grab me around the neck, and 
give me a rousing kiss on the cheek. 
I think echoes of the explosion reached 
the remotest corners of the little school- 
room, and | thought I should never get 
over my mortification. 

I think on the whole I was a good 
little girl, for I recall numerous col- 
lections of soiled and much worn little 
slips marked “merit,” which teacher 
eventually exchanged for beautiful col- 
ored pictures of birds and _ flowers, 
whereon was clearly written, “Pre- 
sented to Emma R. Sargent by her 
teacher, Miss Abby So-and-So.” 
However, I recall one instance of 
violation of rules on my part. It 
happened in the early spring when a 
few of us wandered beyond the sound 
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THE FRONT DOOR 


of the recess bell, hunting for young 
checkerberry leaves. I remember 
thinking the recess unusually long, and 
making a quick run back to the school- 
house, only to find that we were five 
minutes late by teacher’s watch. In 
consequence we were kept one whole 
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hour after school. It seemed an un- 
just sentence, but there was no appeal, 
so we had to accept it, and were given 
long columns of figures to add to 
beguile the time. But like all things 
else in this world it came to an end 
at last and we were set free. I was 
feeling pretty much cast down with my 
disobedience behind me and a long 
walk home alone ahead of me. Always 
Susie, my dearest friend and seatmate, 
and I walked home together. She 
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was a dear, sweet, fat, pink and 
white little girl with whom | 
shared all my secrets. We had 
a post office together on the sand 
hill back of the schoolhouse, a 
sequestered hole in the ground 
covered with a flat stone, wherein 
we deposited our letters to each 
other. Wewereso seldom apart 
it was hard to escape each other 
long enough to deposit them. 
Strangely Susie had not been 
with me on the checkerberry 
hunt —I think she may have 
been mailing her daily letter to 
me — and had consequently been 
dismissed at the regular time. 
What was my joy when I stepped 
sadly out into the world again 
to find Susie and Joe sitting on 
the stone step, patiently waiting for 
me. I lived nearer to the school- 
house than they, so they had to leave 
me by the way and go on together 
quite a bit farther. I often urged 
my father to buy a house out on the 
street where they lived. He did 
later, but I was eighteen then, 
Susie was through school and keep- 
ing house for her father, for her 
mother had died, and they said 
she was engaged to young Captain 
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Nat Sweetsir. I did not see much of 
_her, for I was going to the Academy 
then, though I felt too old to be still 
in school; and Joe, poor Joe, was away 
on a long foreign voyage. He never 
came back — was washed off the deck 
by a big wave in a storm. 

I fear I have been too long in getting 
at the course of study, for I suppose 
it was for that, really, that we were 
sent to school. There was reading 
and spelling and arithmetic — we 
didn’t call it number, it was much 
more than that—and English grammar 
and history and geography, and writ- 


HOME 


I do not remember 


ing twice a week. 
learning to read in school, but I do 


remember Hilliard’s Fifth Reader. 
There were no trifling supplementary 
readers in those days, with foolish 
little nature stories by unknown au- 
thors. Hilliard’s Fifth was filled with 
solid first-class literature from cover 
to cover, and we read it and reread it 
until I was able to repeat the most of 
it from memory. I can even now re- 
call many of the favorite selections — 
“The Loss of the Arctic,” by Henry 
Ward Beecher: “Eight days had 
passed. They beheld the distant bank 











THE ACADEMY 

of mist that forever haunts the vast 
shallows of Newfoundland,”  etc.; 
“The Death of the Little Scholar,” 
by Charles Dickens; ‘“‘ The Soliloquy 
of the Dying Alchemist,” by N. P. 
Willis; and that beautiful prose 
poem, “Mount Auburn,” by Joseph 
Story, beginning, “We stand here 
upon the borders of two worlds.” 
Teacher often selected one of these 
for us to read. I think the serious 
tone of them was believed to have 
a subduing influence on our naturally 
high spirits and tended to keep us 
within bounds. We learned to write 
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by copying a beautiful slanting 
script copy at the top of the 
blank pages of our copy-books. 
These copies were proverbs sup- 
posed to embody the capitals 
and small letters, and, incident- 
ally, ennoble our characters. I 
remember one which I have 
never been able to really under- 
stand. It was, “A rolling stone 
gathers no moss.”” Now, if moss 
is a figurative expression for 
financial success — the accumula- 
tion of money and the things 
money will buy— and _ stone 
stands for us poor humans, my 
observations have proved the con- 
trary of this statement to be true. 
The roving boys and girls, those who 
left the old town, are the ones who 
have been most successful. We all 
recall with much pride the career 
of one of our number who went 
into business “up west somewhere, 
Boston way,” I believe, and amassed 
a fortune of several thousand dollars 
which he left to the old town for 
a library. But maybe moss in the 
proverb does not mean worldly suc- 


cess. This was borne in upon me 
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one day when I met old Eben 
Stubbs, who never left his ancestral 
acres, and I observed the beautiful 
moss-green color of his old black coat. 

Other troublesome and contradic- 
tory proverbs were in that old copy- 
book, namely, “Let well enough 
alone,” and, on the next page, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing venture, nothing have,” etc. We 
got a good deal of spelling. Besides 
the everyday lesson, which we spelled 
off standing in line with our toes on a 
crack in the floor, there were occasional 
spelling matches. The aim of the 
teacher seemed to be to put out words 
which we never had seen and which 
probably we never should see outside 
of the dictionary. I recall two of 
them, “pterodactyl” and “valetudi- 
narianism,” which in all the long 
years that have passed since then I 
have not been able to work either into 
my correspondence or my conversa- 
tion. The last I may be able to use 
however, if I am spared a few more 
years. English grammar was taught 
principally by parsing such difficult 
constructions as “Whom ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you,” 
and sections from Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost.” Sometimes some poor over- 
worked boy or girl would plead, 
“Say, teacher, won’t you excuse me 
from ‘Paradise Lost’ to-day? I ain’t 
had no time to study;” but teacher 
always stood firm and we were never 
let off. 

We changed teachers very often in 
our school. 
school committee not to allow all the 
school money to flow into one family. 
Equal justice to all was their motto, 
and, whenever we had a new teacher, 
she started us afresh with the first 
chapters of our history and our geogra- 
phy. Mr. Elbridge Wagg, chairman 
of the school committee, seemed to 
favor this method too. It may be he 
was influenced by what he heard on 
examination days, which in his official 
capacity he always attended. Teacher 
always passed him a book and he 
asked questions. I remember one 


examination day when Susie particu- 
larly distinguished herself by her 
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answer in the history class. “Who 
discovered the Pacific Ocean?” pro- 
nounced Mr. Wagg. Susie’s hand 
waved frantically in the air. “Well, 
Susie?” “Benjamin Franklin, sir,” 
bravely piped up Susie, then, catching 
a glimpse of teacher’s lifted eyebrows, 
she quickly added, “‘Well, his name 
began with B anyway, and teacher 
said Benjamin Franklin discovered 
something.” 

Geography examinations were il- 
luminating also. Poor Joe, though 
his father had been many times around 
the world, was as innocent as the rest 
of us of much knowledge of it. “Where 
is Patagonia, Joseph?” said Mr. Wagg. 
“Tn the southern part of Ireland, sir,” 
replied Joe. Everybody laughed at 
this—I didn’t see why. It didn’t 
seem funny to me, and Joe felt awfully 
about it. So Mr. Wagg said it 
wouldn’t do us any harm to review 
our history and geography, and we 
went calmly on learning over again 
that De Soto discovered the Missis- 
sippi River, and Balboa planted a 
cross on the mountains overlooking 
the Pacific Ocean, undisturbed by the 
momentous happenings of our own 
time. The fact that our country was 
plunged in a great civil war, that 
President Lincoln was calling for more 
and still more men, and that General 
Grant was leading them on to victory 
or defeat, nobody knew which, was 
never intruded into our history reci- 
tation. It would have been quite out 
of place to interrupt the orderly ar- 
trangement of our text-book narrative. 
Up-to-date history we learned when 
we got home from our fathers or 
the newspapers. I used to wonder 
in those war times what there would 
be to make newspapers of when the 
war was over. Even the shipping 
news made way for the war news. 

A few years ago I went back to the 
old town and took my daughter Helen 
with me. One day when we were 
standing under the big overarching 
elms in front of the old Academy, 
watching the boys and girls tumbling 
out the door, for it was recess, a gray- 
haired old gentleman came up and 
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greeted us. “I suppose things look 
a good deal changed to you after so 
many years,” he said. ‘‘No, Doctor,” 
I answered, “things haven’t changed 
very much.” I was watching a boy 
and girl coming down the walk that 
looked like Joe and Susie. ‘Who is 
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that old gentleman?” said Helen, 
when he had passed on. “That man? 
Oh, that is young Doctor Bates.” 
Helen gave me a puzzled look, but 
did not say anything — she suspected 
where I was. I was away back in the 
old school days. 


THE GUARDIAN* 
By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


CHAPTER XVI 


(Continued) 


His father had given him on his 
twenty-first birthday a plot of land on 
the crest of the hill just above the old 
homestead. He meant to erect there 
a house of his own. A vagrant artist, 
pausing there to set up his easel the 
summer before Julie came to Hio to 
teach, had furnished Nat his inspira- 
tion. 

‘Just one big room,” the fellow had 
said, as Nat came over from the plow 
field to watch him, “just one big room 
and a little room off this for the kitchen. 
Then a broad flight of stairs sweeping 
to a snug bed or two under the eaves. 
That is all—that is enough. A fire- 
place at one end of the big room, pos- 
sibly, and a piazza facing the west. 
Windows everywhere. So, my lad, a 
man could live with his maid and his 
God very pleasantly, eh?” 

So a man could live with his maid 
and his God very pleasantly. The 
idea had appealed to Nat at once. 
With the succeeding months and Julie’s 
black eyes, the idea had ever burned in 
the back of his mind. It was the next 
best thing to a home on the summit of 
Eagle. The simplicity of it appealed 
to him. The man had summed it up 
well, ‘‘With his maid and his God.” 
That was all the company Nat craved, 
and so far as any very concrete notion 
went, he could get along without the 
latter except as expressed in the sky, 
the trees, the rolling sweep of forest, 
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and the decent standards of his own 
heart. 

As soon as he was able to leave his 
bed and get out of doors he recovered 
his strength rapidly. At the end of 
another week he felt that he could no 
longer pose as a sick man and retain 
his self-respect. An incident which 
occurred late one afternoon when he was 
returning from a long walk with Julie 
made such a position more than ever 
ridiculous. They were strolling home 
through the big pasture, when they came 
face to face with a yearling bull which 
Mr. Moulton had that day turned loose. 
The animal was ‘vicious and charged 
thematonce. Witha terrified scream 
Julie took to her heels, but was stopped 
in her tracks by an order from Nat. 

“Stand where ye are!” he com- 
manded. 

She obeyed, though her knees trem- 
bled beneath her. Nat easily enough 
drew off the attack, and then faced the 
brute, who with lowered head was pre- 
paring for a second charge. 

“Ye’d better not,”” Nat warned him, 
much as though the bull were a mis- 
chievous small boy. 

With eyes aflame, the animal pawed 
the ground uncertainly. Nat walked 
directly towards him. The bull with 
a nervous bellow backed off. Nat fol- 
lowed, and with a quick dive seized the 
brute by the horns. He gave a sharp 
turn to the right, twisting the short 
thick neck in that direction. For the 
matter of ten seconds the two stood 
immovable in this pose—the bull 
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straining to recover his balance, Nat 
bearing down with relentless strength. 
Then suddenly the man threw in the 
weight of his body, and the yearling 
sank to his knees. With this advan- 
tage Nat gave one more twist, which 
borught out a roar of pain and sent 
the bull to his side. It was easy 
enough to hold the gasping brute in 
that position. 

“May — may I run now?” begged 
Julie. 

“No,” answered Nat, ‘‘don’t run. 
Come here.” 

“Oh,” she pleaded, “I—I can’t, 
Nat.” 

“There’s no danger. Come here.” 

She felt as though those same arms 
which had so relentlessly forced the 
bull to his side were now forcing her. 
She came — staggering as she walked, 
she came. As she stood by his side, 
he said: 

“You oughter get used to animals, 
Julie. They don’t mean no harm.” 

“T—I want to run, Nat,” she 
confessed. 

He was patting the sleek neck and 
rubbing behind the limp ears. 

“See — thar’s nothin’ ails him ex- 
cept he’s plumb full of life. Put your 
hand on his head.” 

An hour ago she would have called 
the act an utter impossibility. She 
stooped and placed her fingers for a 
second on the throbbing neck. 

“Good!” he praised her. 
stand back a little.” 

“You — you aren’t going to turn 
him loose?” 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“ But -—* 

“You can run, Julie, if you’re scared. 

For a moment she hesitated. She 
glanced at the fence a hundred yards 
away. Nat waited. 

“Tl hold him till you’re over,” he said. 

She stepped back a pace or two, 
clenched her fists, and said: 

“T’ll stay here.” 

“Then — steady,” he called. 

He loosened his hold and sprang to 
a position in front of her, alert as a 
cougar for a possible attack. But, as 
he thought, the youngster had learned 
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his lesson. 
the bull scrambled to his feet, turned 


With a snort of disgust 


tail,andran. Nat laughed. 

“Look at him go!” he exclained. 
a4 Hi ey yi!” 

With each shout the bull let out an- 
other link until he finally disappeared 
behind a distant clump of trees. When 
Nat turned, he found Julie somewhat 
pale-cheeked but smiling. 

“T stayed —didn’t I?” she said, 
eagerly looking to him for approbation. 

“T thought ye would,” he answered. 

“And now —and now I guess [’ll 
take your arm.”’ 

He helped her over the fence. On 
the other side she sat down quite out 
of breath. 

But the incident had given Nat the 
consciousness of his shoulder muscles 
again, and with that he realized the 
work for which they were made and 
which was awaiting his return. He 
determined upon the spot to leave in 
the morning. 

“Julie,” he said, abruptly, “I’m go- 
ing back to-morrow.” 

““Back — where?” she asked in as- 
tonishment. 

“Home,” he answered. 

For a moment her eyes rested on his 
and then she answered in some con- 
fusion at her stupidity: 

“Why, of cousre, Nat.” 

For a breath or two she had for- 
gotten that he had another home. She 
turned away her head. 

“I’m goin’ to build a house,” he 
announced next. 

“Yes?” she asked, resolved not to 
be surprised at anything else he might 
say. 

“A house of my own —on top of 
the hill.” 

“That is a fine place for a house,” 
she nodded. 

“TI don’t know how long it will take 
me ’cause I want to build it all my- 
self.” 

She glanced up swiftly. 

“IT should think it would take you 
years,” she answered. 

He laughed uneasily. 

“T feel now as though I could do it in 
a week,” he said. 
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“Then you must be planning a very 
small house,” she concluded. 

“Just big enough for two,” he an- 
swered slowly. 

She found her cheeks growing scar- 
let. She started to rise. 

“Julie,” he called, reaching for her 
arm and checking her. 

“7, Nat.” 

“When it’s done — when it’s done, 
I’m coming back here and —”’ 

“Nat,” she interrupted. 

“Yes?” he asked eagerly. 

“You mustn’t say what you were 
going to say.” 

“You know what I mean?” 

She turned impulsively and placed 
her hand upon his arm. 

“Nat,” she said hurriedly, “‘we’ve 
been good friends. Let’s stay just 
good friends. I like you just as you 
are — big and strong and kind. Some- 
how you seem like the best friend I 
have in the world.” 

He seized her hand. 

“That’s enough,” he said. 

“You don’t understand,” she fal- 
tered. “Oh, Nat, don’t make me hurt 
you.” 

*“*T guess you’re allers goin’ to hurt,” 
he answered, “‘but it doesn’t seem to 
make any difference.” 

“Tf you only knew,” she cried help- 
lessly. 

“Knew what?” he demanded. 

“T can’t tell you. I mustn’t tell 
you. You must just take my word 
that — that we can’t ever be anything 
but the best of friends.” 

“IT wouldn’t take any one’s word for 
that,” he replied determinedly. 

She drew away from him. With 
head bent low, she clasped her hands in 
herlap. He rose and stood before her. 

“T wouldn’t take any one’s word 
for that,” he repeated. “Maybe I'll 
havetowait. Maybe I’ll have to wait 
a long time, but some day, sure’s fate, 
you’re coming up into that house.” 

She struggled to her feet. 

“Nat,” she cried, “you mustn’t say 
such things. You have no right.” 

“Maybe not,” he answered, “but I 
can’t help sayin’ them. I jus’ want 
to tell ye what I know, Julie.” 
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“Know?” she demanded wildly . 
“How do you know?” 

*‘l’ve known it ever since that night 
on the mountain,” he answered. 

“But that,” she hid her face, “that 
was all anaccident. And even then — 
Oh, Nat, you’re making an awful mis- 
take.” 

“No,” he answered. “Here ye 
stand—you and me. If any one 
tries to take you away, they’ve got to 
get by me. They’ve got to get by me, 
an’ they couldn’t do it, Julie. Don’t 
ye see?” he asked very simply. 

His body had stiffened, so that when 
she stared at him he truly did look 
a formidable barrier. He was some 
primeval fighting man who could have 
borne her away right there and then 
had he chosen. For a second she 
felt absolutely helpless; for a second 
she was glad of her helplessness. ‘This 
seemed to solve the whole difficulty. 
He placed his hand on her shoulder. 

“They'd have to fight hard to get 
you away from me,” he said. 

Trembling beneath his hand, she 
believed him. She threw up her head. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed below her 
breath. 

From the house came her mother’s 
voice calling her. She jumped back, 
as though to escape from some great 
danger. Then, with another startled 
glance at Nat, she took to her heels and 
ran. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE BuILDER 


AT came from the home of 

Julie Moulton to the home 

of his birth, and felt like an 

outcast from them _ both. 

Neither seemed any more like home 
than the log cabin which had shel- 
tered him last winter. There was 
nothing of himself in either of them. 
They were like last year’s birds’ nests. 
He took up the routine work of the 
farm at once, but each day left him as 
restless as a lost dog. He found it im- 
possible to remain indoors, where the 
talk was largely of ’Gene, and so often 
walked miles in an effort to tire him- 


























self into a stupor.. Twice during that 
week he covered the fifteen miles to 
St. Croix, and after standing a mo- 
ment before the Moulton house walked 
home again. Then by degrees his hot 
thoughts came into some sort of order, 
and he realized that before he would 
ever know again the meaning of home 
the home must be his own. Then it 
was that his brain was quickened with 
the great passion — the passion of the 
builder, of the creator. Then it was 
that he became one with the vagrant 
artist —one with all artists, for that 
matter. He must build and into the 
building he must put himself. 

He threw himself at once into the 
plans. With a sheet of blue-lined 
writing paper before him he sat up 
until dawn one night drawing and fig- 
uring. And though he was alone, 
with only the loud-ticking kitchen 
clock for company, it seemed to him 
that Julie was bending over his shoul- 
der all the while. He could almost 
feel her warm breath, almost feel the 
velvet brush of her cheeks. Hours 
passed like minutes in a glow per- 
fumed by her presence. Neither sleep 
nor bodily fatigue had any power over 
him. He was in the mood out of 
which are born great symphonies, great 
pictures. Yet, when he was through, 
his paper revealed only a roughly 
drawn parallelogram with little in- 
dentations and a column or two of 
thick black figures. That was all. 
It was like a child’s drawing. And yet, 
if one had the eyes to see, it was the 
most wonderful sketch of a home ever 
drawn. It contained everything of 
brave strength, of deep loyalty, of 
pure purpose, of honest sincerity. It 
was built with the freshness of the 
dawn, painted with the glory of the 
sunset. Every window contained a 
dream, and every door was hallowed 
by tiny figures which moved in and 
out with honest laughter. Julie stood 
by his shoulder and smiled down at 
him and whispered that it was very 
good. He tumbled into bed for an 
hour’s sleep that night and woke up 
refreshed and reborn. The next day 
he ordered his lumber, and the fol- 
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lowing morning went to the crest of the 
hill with a ball of twine, a handful of 
stakes, and his shovel. 

He drove the first stake with the 
arrival of the first gray streak of light 
on the horizon line. The act had all 
the grave dignity of a prayer. When 
he lifted his head again towards the 
east, it was as though Julie had been 
there and had kissed him. Then it 
seemed to him as though the gates at 
the four points of the compass were 
suddenly thrown open. The world 
grew big, infinitely big. Had he been 
a poet, he could have written a fine 
poem at that moment; had he been an 
artist, he could have painted a great 
picture; had he been a musician, he 
could have caught a masterful sym- 
phony. As it was, he could only 
sense those glories without holding 
them. He saw visions without being 
able to interpret the visions. The 
most he was conscious of was a broad- 
ening joy, a triumphant peace that 
passed his understanding. He squared 
his shoulders, and for a moment stood 
there bewildered by it all, joyously 
confused as he had been when he had 
spoken to her in the pasture. Then 
he measured off forty feet and drove 
his second stake. 

He worked that morning until break- 
fast, and then took up the regular toil 
of the day. That evening, after he 
had done his milking and fed and 
watered the stock for the night, he 
came back to the crest of the hill. It 
was then that his father came up and 
began to question. 

“What ye about, Nat?” he asked. 

Without stopping, Nat answered 
simply: 

“‘T’m building a house.” 
“‘ A house?” queried the father. 
“A house,”’ answered Nat. 


For a few moments his father 
watched him curiously.. He couldn’t 
understand. 


“Be ye goneter get married?”’ the 
father finally asked. 
“Yes,” answered Nat. 
“To the schoolmarm?”’ 
cw. 39 
Yes. 
“When?” 
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“T don’t know. I haven’t asked 
her yet.” 

Joshua sat down on a rock and 
lighted his pipe. With his elbows on 
his knees, he looked on until dark. 
When Nat picked up his tools to leave, 
his father joined him. 

““Thar’s room enough to home,”’ said 
his father. 

“Not for Julie and me,” answered 
Nat. 

When Mrs. Page heard, her eyes 
grew moist. 

“‘She’ll make ye a good wife,”’ she 
said. 

The next morning again at dawn, 
Nat turned the first shovelful of earth. 
That night his father appeared again 
and offered to help. But Nat refused 
the offer. From cellar to attic he had 
determined that this should be the 
work of his hands and his alone. And 
so the father sat and watched Nat 
struggle with a rock that weighed half 
a ton; saw him heave and strain till 
the veins on his forehead swelled into 
whipcords. 

“Don’t be a tarnation fool,” said 
the father, as Nat paused. 

The old man rose to throw his weight 
on the end of the lever. Nat shook 
his head. 

“Leave it be!” he ordered. 

Joshua sat down, and in the end saw 
the rock toppled over into place. He 
saw the sweat and the strain, but he 
couldn’t see the joy. Day after day 
he watched, and saw with admiration 
feats of strength that would have tested 
the capacity of any other two men in 
town, but that wasall he saw. Heun- 
derstood no more of the deep happiness 
of the fight than a man can understand 
that which lies below and hallows and 
soothes the travail of a woman in labor. 
He saw his son grow leaner than ever, 
saw his forearms grow as hard as the 
hind legs of an ox, and saw the foun- 
dation laid and the floor timbers in 
place before the end of the month. 

Every Sunday Nat harnessed up the 
colt and drove to St. Croix. There he 
was received by the father and mother 
of Julie Moulton as one of the family. 
There he was received by Julie at first 
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with some uneasiness, but later, as he 
did not refer again to the talk in the 
pasture, with a certain eagerness. He 
came like a breeze from the top of 
Eagle, and he freshened up her mem- 
ory of ’Gene. 

Nat liked the evenings best. Then the 
four of them used to gather on the big 
granite slabs that made the front stoop; 
Julie cuddling against her mother’s 
side on the top step, and Nat and Silas 
below. Nat often sat so near to her 
that his elbow brushed her white skirt. 
The older people grew reminiscent at 
such times, and Mrs. Moulton told 
much of her early life in the convent at 
Montreal. Sometimes Julie sang the 
songs her mother had learned there and 
had taught her. They were light 
French chansons, and her voice was 
well suited to them. Nat couldn’t 
understand the words, but that didn’t 
matter. The music was enough. It 
expressed a great deal of what was in 
his own heart, and left him more eager 
than ever to get back to his house. He 
learned many of the tunes and often 
whistled them while at work. 

In this way the summer passed and 
the house took form. It was unlike 
anything to be seen within a hundred 
miles of St. Croix. On the first floor 
there was one big room with a large 
stone fireplace, and off this a little 
room for the kitchen. Upstairs, again, 
there was only one big room where 
there should have been three or four. 
Around three sides of the house was a 
piazza ten feet deep. The building, 
instead of facing the road as every 
honest house should, fronted nothing 
but the valley and the mountains. 

By the first week in September the 
roof had been shingled, the sides clap- 
boarded, and the windows all put in. 
This left nothing to be done but the 
finish of the interior. Still Nat told 
Julie nothing about his house. He had 
no idea of making a secret of it, but it 
didn’t seem to matter just now whether 
she knew or not. He wished to have it 
ready, that was all. When she came 
back to school, she would see for her- 
self and this would save words. 

School was to open the second Mon- 























day in September, and that week Nat 
worked harder than ever. With the 
aid of lamps he worked far into the 
night in his anxiety to have the house 
all done to show her when she re- 
turned. His father thought his son 
had lost his wits. He rose from a 
troubled sleep one evening, dressed, 
and went up there. It was almost 
eleven. Nat was just finishing the plas- 
tering of the ceiling. 

“Any one’d think ye was goneter 
git married to-morrer,” scowled his 
father. 

“So?” answered Nat. 

He resetd his arm a moment. It 
ached from finger-tip to shoulder- 
blade. 

“Be ye?” persisted the old man. 

“No,” answewed Nat. 

“When then?” 

“T don’t know.’ 

““Won’t she set the day?’ 

“No. bb] 

Nat resumed his work. 

“Let me finish thet for ye,” said his 
father. 


> 


b] 
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“T’ll have it done in another hour,” 
answered Nat. 

His arm cast fantastic shadows on 
the walls. Joshua watched them with 
an uncanny feeling. Without another 
word he remained there until Nat fin- 
ished and blowing out the lights stag- 
gered back home. 

The next morning was Sunday, the 
day he was to go to St. Croix and drive 
her home. He rose at dawn and raked 
up the space around the house and swept 
all the floors. The rooms were barren 
enough without furniture, but when 
the sun flooded in they looked very 
warm and tidy. It didn’t take a very 
vivid imagination ro supply the chairs 
and tables, especially when he knew 
just where he was to get them. In three 
weeks there was to be an auction at the 
Lovell place, and he figured that he 
had just about money enough left to 
buy there the things he needed. If 
possible, he meant to persuade Julie to 
drive over with him and help pick 
them out. 

That forenoon Nat hitched the colt 
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in the two-seated wagon, so that there 
would be plenty of room behind for 
her trunk. It was a fair crisp day, with 
the smell of nuts in the air, and he went 
over the road to St. Croix as though 
behind a Pegasus. Julie’s trunk was 
all packed, and she was dressed in a 
new dark-blue suit. With the ex- 
citement of the journey in prospect 
coloring her cheeks, she looked very 
much like a bride. Nat was too im- 
patient to be off to enjoy his dinner, 
though for the occasion Mrs. Moul- 
ton had quite outdone herself. It 
seemed to him that the meal would 
never end. Even after this Julie was 
an hour in getting together odds and 
ends before she was ready to take his 
hand and mount the seat beside him. 
In spite of all these delays they were 
on the road by three o’clock. It was the 
first time they had been alone together 
since that afternoon in the pasture. 
Both were conscious of this fact. They 
did not speak until they had left the 
scattering houses behind and _ had 
plunged into the first long silent stretch 
of fragrant pines. Then Julie relaxed 
a little from her stiff position by Nat’s 
side, and looking up to see what he 
was about, found his eyes upon her. 

“It seems good to be taking you 
back, Julie,” he said. 

“I’m not getting back; I’m going 
away,” she reminded him. 

“‘T always think of you as gettin’ back 
when you come near Eagle,” he said. 

She looked away uneasily. There 
was a steady self-confident air about 
him that disturbed her. She couldn’t 
say it displeased her, but at the same 
time it made her decidedly uncom- 
fortable. It made her distinctly con- 
scious of his bigness and, in proportion, 
of her own weakness. 

“I’m getting back to school, if that’s 
what you mean,” she answered feebly. 

“You’re gettin’ back home,” he 
said. 

“But I’m not, Nat,” she insisted, as 
though, if she did not make this per- 
fectly clear, he might by some magic 
make it a reality. 

“Do you remember what I told ye 
before I came away?” 
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“IT remember that I told you to for- 
get all you said,” she answered. 

““Ye might as well have told me to 
stop breathing,” he answered. 

She glanced up at him and found 
his eyes full upon her. They did not 
flinch. With a flush she turned away 
from them. They were wonderfully 
cleareyes. They differed from ’Gene’s 
in that there was never any mystery 
about them. She shivered a little, and 
he tucked the buffalo robe more tightly 
about her. There was something in- 
finitely tender in the very motions of 
his hand. She smiled her thanks at him. 

It was this which encouraged him 
to confide in her a bit of news second 
in importance to the house alone. 

“The judge has taken my notes for 
that pine on Eagle.” 

“Good!” she exclaimed. “Then 
you'll be your own boss this winter?” 

“This winter, anyhow,” he an- 
swered. 

““What do you mean by that?” she 
asked, for his face had grown sober. 

“T’ve got a little less than an even 
chance to win out,” he answered. 

“Tf you have that much of a chance, 
I’ll bet on you, Nat,” she replied sin- 
cerely. 

“To meet the notes I’ve got to get a 
lot of timber down the mountain, into 
the river, and down the river before 
the water drops.” 

“You will, you will,” she answered 
eagerly, catching the inspiration of the 
contest. 

This was just the sort of thing any 
one would back him to do. She saw 
that even as he voiced his difficulties 
to her, his jaws came together. 

“Yes,” he said, “I'll do it.” 

His eyes had been leveled straight 
ahead, and now they turned to meet 
hers. They brought her heart to her 
throat and left her tingling all over. 
She felt the thrill of one who for the 
first time handles the lever of some 
powerful machine. 

“But I shall want you with me,”’ he 
said. 

She started. 

“T’ll be with you all I can,” she an- 
swered. 

















“T don’t think I’d have tried if it 
hadn’t been for you.” 

“For me? Why, Nat, why —” 

“If it hadn’t been for you,” he 
repeated, and turned away his eyes. 

She was very silent the rest of the 
journey. She was afraid to speak, al- 
most afraid to think. Her thoughts 
went wild. If she had been alone, she 
would have sung to relieve her feel- 
ings. So they came to the foot of Hio 
Hill, and the wagon began to creak up 
the long incline. As they neared the 
schoolhouse, he said: 

“That’s been a mighty lonesome- 
looking building since you left.” 

She glanced swiftly beyond, to the 
place where she had said good by to 
’Gene. She was half in hope that she 
could pass that spot now without 
emotion, but she found herself turning 
first cold, then hot. She edged a 
little away from Nat and sat very 
erect. She felt like jumping out and 
running into the woods, but the horse 
plodded steadily on, like Fate. And 
like some fateful mirror, she saw once 
again every detail of that hour when 
she had let herself go into the strong 
arms of ’Gene. The memory of it 


She closed her 


made her feel faint. 
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eyes — closed them tight — and forced 
herself to remember not only that, but 
all that led up to it and the promise at 
the end. She did not open them again 
until the horse drew up into the yard 
and she heard Nat’s voice. There 
was a quality in it which brought her 
very quickly to herself. 

“This,” he said, “this is yours — 
when ye want it, Julie.” 

She was staring, not at the Miller 
house, but at a new building on the 
crest of the hill. It was long and low 
and it faced the west. It was just 
such a house as she had dreamed about, 
just such a house as a bride might 
dream about. 

She clutched Nat’s arm. 

“What do you mean?” she de- 
manded. 

“T built it for you this summer.” 

“You — you —”’ 

But her eyes grew misty and her 
voice choked. 

“Want to go in and look at it?” he 
asked eagerly. 

She drew a deep breath. Then she 
answered quickly: 

“No, no, no. I—I wouldn’t dare, 
Nat. I wouldn’t dare. Please turn 
round — right now.” 








WENDELL PHILLIPS 
By CHARLES L. HINCKE 
“‘ He stood upon the world’s broad threshold.” 


**A sower of infinite seed was he, a woodman that hewed to the line.” 


DOWN the dim far-away vista 
of time that takes me back 
to the golden days of my Bos- 
ton home, the ancient Brim- 

mer School on Common Street stands 
most vividly within my memory. Pass- 
ing, as we did daily, up and down the 
crooked street, with the admonishing 
clock tower of the Hollis Street Church 
peering at us over the roofs of the 
houses, to the somber school building 
near the corner of Washington Street, 
I again see a venerable figure stepping 
out of one of the old-fashioned houses 
on the opposite side of the street,—a 
figure erect and stately, a head of 
grayish hair, a face whose features 
were clear cut and strong. He was a 
newcomer on the little street. 

One day the master said to us, “ Boys, 
if some morning you meet an elderly 
gentleman walking along the street, 
salute him in a friendly manner, for he 
is one of the honored men of Boston, 
and has devoted his life to the cause 
of justice, liberty, and humanity. 
Boys, Wendell Phillips has come to 
dwell within this neighborhood.” 

How we thrilled at the news and the 
thought of his being in our midst! 
Wendell Phillips, of whom we had 
heard so much, whose speeches were 
among our choicest reading lessons, 
whose name was associated with that 
of William Lloyd Garrison, Theodore 
Parker, and the freedom of the slaves. 
And with what awe we gazed upon his 
strong yet lovable face as we would 
pass him upon the street bidding him 
“good day” and receiving his kindly 
greeting in return. 

Wendell Phillips was of the bluest 
of New England blood. Born a Bos- 
tonian, November 29, 1811, in the 
large mansion that stood at the corner 
of Beacon and Walnut Streets. His 
ancestors had come over in the good 
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ship Arabella which crossed the At- 
lantic in the wake of the Mayflower. 
Following in the footsteps of his fore- 
bears, where in each generation there 
had been a minister of the gospel, he, 
like them, was to have become a clergy- 
man. He enjoyed the advantages of 
the best schools of his native city, en- 
tered Harvard where he graduated 
with high honors in 1831; after which 
he studied law and was admitted to the 
Suffolk bar in 1834. 

It was during the era of the first 
great antislavery excitement, when 
the whole country being in arms 
against the slave power, he witnessed 
the indignities heaped upon men like 
Garrison that the old patriotic, free- 
dom-loving blood, which had made his 
acnestors among the foremost of the 
patriots of the Revolution, was stirred 
within him. 

He threw himself into the front of 
the battle against slavery, and for 
thirty years and more fought oppres- 
sion, putting aside for it a brilliant 
future in his profession and made op- 
position to slavery the great business 
of his life. 

The incident that led to his becom- 
ing an abolitionist happened when one 
day he attended a meeting at Faneuil 
Hall and heard the Attorney General 
of the State of Massachusetts vindi- 
cate the murder of Lovejoy in Illinois, 
who had been shot down while in de- 
fence of his property, the printing 
press, trying to maintain, at fearful 
odds, freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of the press. 

Standing among the auditors young 
Wendell Phillips, unknown to fame, 
listened with indignation, and when 
the Attorney General retired sprang 
to the platform only to be met with 
hostile protestations by the partisans 
of the attorney, but he met this ex- 
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pression of disapproval with a calm 
front and a voice that was serene, re- 
buking the recreant American — the 
slanderer of the dead. At this the 
uproar became furious and for a mo- 
ment it seemed as if violence would 
follow. Friends quieted the mob- 
| ike audience and Phillips proceeded. 
His slight speech delivered and the 
orator was born. This put him at 
once into the front rank of the speakers 
of the day. The martyrdom of Love- 
joy caused Wendell Phillips to con- 
secrate himself to the advocacy of 
human rights. 

He became the most polished and 
graceful of orators our country had 
ever produced. He spokevery quietly, 
as if talking to people in his own parlor, 
yet he had a great power over all kinds 
of audiences. Often called to speak 
before howling mobs, he never failed 
to subdue them. At one time before 
an audience in Boston, the majority 
of whom were exceedingly hostile, 
yelling and singing and completely 
drowning his utterances, reporters 
were seated below the platform and 
Phillips turned to them and bending 
low seemed to be speaking in a low 
tone to them. By and by the curi- 
osity of the audience was excited, they 
ceased their clamor and tried to hear 
what he was saying to the reporters. 
Phillips looked at them and said 
quietly: “Go on, gentlemen, goon. I 
do not need yourears. Through these 
pencils I speak to thirty millions of 
people.” Not a voice was raised 
again. ‘The mob had found its master 
and stayed whipped until he sat down. 

As an orator Wendell Phillips stood 
alone; his style was unique, and yet 
eloquent as he was as a speaker he was 
far more effective as a debater; here 
all his fire and verve were brought to 
the surface. His lectures were of ex- 
ceeding interest, whether the subject 
was literary or on the matter of 
the day. His speeches were always 
couched in the choicest words of the 
English language, carrying all before 
him. The man was greater than his 


speech. The lightning of his righteous 
wrath was terrible. 


It smote his an- 
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tagonists with certain death. Yet he 
remained cool and self-possessed. He 
never hesitated for a word or failed to 
employ the one best fitted to express 
his thought on the point in question. 

During his youth, when first he 
mounted the platform, his style was 
ornate and picturesque. On his re- 
turn from a European trip, after wit- 
nessing the disgraceful position the 
United States had been brought into 
by the refusal of the then minister to 
France to sign a treaty for the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade, he spoke as 
follows: 

“As I stood on the shores of Genoa, 
and saw our beautiful American ship, 
the Ohio, floating on the placid Medit- 
erranean, with her masts tapering 
proportionally aloft, her pennon flying, 
and an eastern sun reflecting her grace- 
ful form upon the sparkling waters, 
attracting the gaze of the multitude 
on the shore, I thought the scene one 
to pride any American to think him- 
self an American; but when I thought 
that, in all probability, the first time 
that gallant ship should gird on her 
gorgeous apparel, and wake from be- 
neath her sides her dormant thunder, 
it would be in defense of the African 
slave-trade, I could but blush, and 
hang my head, to think myself an 
American.” 

Severe as is the criticism in these 
enlightened days when a man like 
Theodore Roosevelt dares to show 
his respect and appreciation for the 
colored man, what must it have meant 
in those days of personal danger? 
Wendell Phillips deliberately put him- 
self out in trying to help and shield 
the negro. His silver tongue was ever 
ready in his defense. He was once 
asked the priceof a lecture, he answered, 
“One hundred dollars and expenses if 
on a literary subject; free of charge 
if upon slavery.” If ever the colored 
man had a friend, he was theirs and his 
name should be deeply graven within 
their hearts. He took his place with 
the lowly and despised, and to their 
cause gave his time, his money, and his 
eloquence. Frederick Douglas, in pay- 
ing a glowing tribute to Wendell 
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Phillips, says: “The cause of the slave 
had many advocates, many of them 
were able and very eloquent; but it 
had only one Wendell Phillips.” 

One time when this same represent- 
ative of the colored race, entering a 
railway train in company with Mr. 
Phillips, was requested to leave that 
particular car, Mr. Phillips quietly 
arose and went with him into the “Jim 
Crow” car, saying, “Douglas, if you 
cannot ride with me, I can ride with 
you.” He never failed to give pe- 
cuniary assistance to the colored stu- 
dents and in every way possible tried 
to be of help to them. 

The following extract is from a 
eulogy delivered by Frederick Douglas 
and gives one a slight idea what it 
meant in those days to espouse the 
cause of the negro: 

“Daniel Webster once said, ‘Any 
man can do an agreeable duty, but 
not every man can do a disagreeable 
duty.’ After slavery struck at the 
life of the nation, after it had crippled 
and killed thousands of our sons and 
brothers on the battlefield, after it had 
rent asunder the nation at the center, 
and imperiled the existence if the Re- 
public, it was easy to be an anti- 
slavery man; but when slavery ruled 
both the State and the Church, when 
it commanded the support of both 
press and pulpit and wielded the purse 
and sword of the nation, when he who 
dared to speak in favor of the abolition 
of slavery lost caste in society, made 
himself of no reputation, and exposed 
his person and property to violence 
and peril, — to espouse this cause at 
such a time was not an agreeable duty, 
but one that required the noblest 
qualities of head and heart.” 

Wendell Phillips always spoke of his 
wife as his great aid and assistant. 
He used to say she preceded him in 
everything. She was a peace woman 
before he was. She was his Egeria, 
his counselor, his guide. It was she 
who made him an abolitionist, as he 
often told those about him. It was 
her suggestions, the promptings of 
wifely devotedness and womanly in- 
tuition, that inspired him to utter his 
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loftiest and bravest words in those 
dark days of the great antislavery 


contest. It was his affection for her 
that gave added tenderness and pathos 
to his pleas for the suffering slave. 
His devotion and kindness to her, who 
for years had been an invalid, was 
beautiful to witness, and his desire was 
to outlive her so that he might min- 
ister to her until the end. 

During a lecture tour he wrote from 
Iowa, the far West: “I, the traveler, 
the elderly gentleman, have been — 
kissed, in Illinois! Put that into your 
pipe and smoke it, if you can without 
choking your envious soul. Yes, 
kissed!! On a public platform, in 
front of a depot, the whole world 
envying me. ‘Who did it?’ you ask? 
It was an old man of seventy-three 
years, a veteran abolitionist, a lovely 
old saint. In the early days of the 
cause we used to kiss each other like 
the early Christians, and when he saw 
me he resumed the habit.” 

For over forty years Mr. Phillips 
lived in a house on Essex Street, the 
old-time residence district of Boston, 
but finally the exigencies of trade 
compelled him to leave the spot where 
he had so long resided, and in sorrow 
he removed his household gods into 
a small house on Common Street, not 
far from the corner of Tremont Street. 
From that day his heart failed him; 
he grew old fast, and there hedied, after 
a short illness, on February 2, 1884. 

All Boston mourned when it heard 
the sad tidings, and wreaths of ivy 
were laid upon the casket of the man 
who, while alive, was reviled, but 
reverenced and adored when dead. 
Those eloquent lips were silenced. 
But the lips of his friends were un- 
sealed, and from everywhere, over 
the country at large, came expressions 
of sorrow andesteem. Said Julia Ward 
Howe: 


“Golden-mouthed Phillips is dead, 
Whose eloquence charmed even his 
adversaries, 
Whose whisper restrained great as- 
semblies, 
The most finished orator of our time.” 




















THE FIRST 

Funeral services were held at the 
Hollis Street Unitarian Church, one of 
the oldest edifices in Boston and sacred 
to the memory of John Pierpont, Starr 
King, and Francis Jackson; the services 
were simple but deeply effective. At 
their conclusion the body was rever- 
ently borne to Faneuil Hall, the streets 
thronged with mourners all the way. 
Arriving at the hall, it lay in state, 
while the people of Boston, old and 
young, white and black, crowded the 
square, sorrowfully entering the build- 
ing and slowly passing the casket for 
one last look at the kindly face of 
Wendell Phillips. Late in the after- 
noon the remains were carried to the 
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old Granary Burying-ground, where 
in the ancient family vault all that 
remained of Wendell Phillips was 
laid at rest. Not a word was spoken 
at the grave, the vast crowd by 
its silence testifying its honest trib- 
ute of respect to the memory of the 


dead. 


“One day, a living king, he faced a 

crowd 

Of critic foes: over the dead king 
bowed 

A throng of friends who yesterday 
were those 

Who thought themselves, and whom 
the world thought, foes.” 


THE FIRST ROCKING CHAIR 
By ADA A. BREWSTER 


OULD you like to hear about 
that priceless curiosity 
which is carefully preserved 
in one of the Old Colony 

houses that dates back over two hun- 
dred years? I hear you ask, Did it 
come over in the Mayflower? and I 
answer, it had not the honor. No 
such invention to promote indolence 
for the lazy or rest for the weary was 
then known. I am told that few are 
found in England, and those are un- 
used by English people, and are called 
“American chairs.” 

It was in the year 1780 that it was 
first thought of and fashioned in those 
early days of the Pilgrim Colony. The 
lady of the house, widow of Deacon 
Wrestling Brewster, was an invalid, 
obliged to occupy a chair much of the 
time, and as they were stiff and hard 
one of the farm hands pitied her. He 
bethought him of the rocking of a 
cradle. Why could he not make for 
that delicate sufferer a little more 
comfort? Cutting circular pieces of 
wood he attached them to the legs of 
her chair and behold, it rocked! Not 
much of a sweep to be sure, but he had 
become an inventor. He had made 
the “first rocking chair.” It is now 
an heirloom. 





There are other ancient relics at the 
old house at Woodside. — that is the 
name by which the place is now known. 
One is a very precious book of ex- 
cellent sermons from which Elder 
William Brewster of the Mayflower 
preached to his devoted congregation. 
He, not being an ordained minister, 
read from printed sermons. ‘The vol- 
ume is doubly prized by his descend- 
ants, for it contains marginal notes 
written by the hand of that brave and 
godly man who Ied his little band of 
followers through their  troublous 
journeyings in the old world safely to 
this their new land. 

The coming of the old house into the 
Brewster family is interesting. Built 
by Major William Bradford (son of 
William Bradford, governor of the Pil- 
grim Colony) for his daughter who 
married Lieutenant Holmes, and in 
which in 1697 their son Ephraim was 
born. The earliest date found concern- 
ing the homestead is that birth. 

In 1741 Ephraim Holmes exchanged 
the dwelling for that of Deacon Wrest- 
ling Brewster, “both being satisfied,” 
the deed declared. The homestead 
that had been Deacon Wrestling’s, as 
he was called, was situated in the woods 
where his wife feared Indians. I have 














THE FIRST ROCKING CHAIR 


spoken of her being an invalid, having 
much of the time to keep her chair. 
A friend has told us that in her school 
days the picture of the “first chair” 
was in the history she studied, where 
there, too, she learned this pretty story, 
that the husband changed houses so 
his wife would be enabled to sit and 
watch him working over “his broad 
acres.” We would be pleased to find 
that history. When the friend first 
visited Woodside and saw the old chair 
she recognized it and told us the tale. 
Another reason for the moving has 
been given, that the deacon liked to 
live near salt water as an easy access 
to fish andclams. A very good reason, 
but the other is more sentimental and 
we like to believe it. Possibly both 


are correct. 
Deacon Wrestling built an addition 
to the house, and Thomas Brewster, 


his son, added a T. 


The lower room 
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at the right as you enter the 
front door has not been altered, 
possessing the paneling, beading 
and inside wooden folding win- 
dow shutters, also paneled. Other 
rooms are paneled in’ various 
ways, all have large beams across 
the low studded ceilings. The 
small window panes, door-latches 
and high poster bedsteads with 
valance and tester are mostly 
retained. The quaint narrow 
staircase and small, inconvenient 
“front entry” are curious in this 
day of roomy dwellings. But 
the joys brought by the exchange 
of homes must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. Situated upon a hill, 
sheltered by woods of oak and 
fragrant pine at the north, while 
the sunny front exposure looks 
down over fields, the ever vary- 
ing tide as it ebbs and flows 
through black-grass meadows, 
Abram’s Hill crowned by the 
pretty village of Kingston, Mass., 
and beyond, the historic town 
of Plymouth backed by the 
purple hills of Manomet reach- 
ing into the ocean. ‘‘Captain’s 

Hill,” that sturdy wind-swept 

promontory of Duxbury Bay, 
you cannot overlook. Upon the 
summit stands the shaft which 
raises into view the bronze image of 
the doughty captain of the Pilgrims, 
whose home was upon that hill. 
The homestead of their elder, 
William Brewster, was also there 
after he left Plymouth. When 
children we used to visit Mr. 
Marshall Soule, who lived at the 
“old Brewster house.” Mr. Soule, 
being an antiquarian, was a fitting 
keeper of the relic. I am thankful 
he cannot know that it has been 
permitted to decay, leaving not a 
vestige to mark the spot where once 
dwelt that faithful Pilgrim leader, 
not even a tablet! 

Will not the loyal Brewsters 
arouse and do justice to their noble 
minded, gentle hearted, and cour- 
ageous souled ancestor, not allow- 
ing the descendants of other May- 
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flowzr colonists to excel us in our 
duty? 

It seems of interest to add that the 
invalid wife of Deacon Wrestling 
Brewster was a descendant of Ray 
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Thomas, whose farm afterward was 
purchased by Daniel Webster. The 
mother of Ray Thomas was the first 
American lady presented to the court 
of King James. 











FIREPLACE IN THE ROOM THAT IS UNCHANGED 


RECENT SONGS BY AMERICAN WOMEN 
COMPOSERS 
By ETHEL SYFORD 


OR several seasons the name of 
Marion Bauer has appeared 
on the concert programs of 
some of the greatest singers 

whom we have heard. Miss Bauer’s 
“Light” has been sung with much 
success by Mme. Schumann-Heink 
and by Sig. Bonci; Mme. Gerville- 
Reache and Maurice Renaud both 
sang Miss Bauer’s “Nocturne” last 
season. ‘The real significance of these 
facts, however, is that for the amateur 
singer these songs are ones that are 
tangible, — entirely within the capa- 
bilities of the singer of modest attain- 
ments. ‘Though of French parentage, 
Miss Bauer was born in Walla Walla, 
Washington; she was brought up in a 
Western military post. At least two 
of her songs show how sympathetically 
her sensitive imagination was kindled 
by this contact with the life of the real 
West, — her “Red Man’s Requiem” 
and “The Coyote Song” are so full of 
the spirit of the plains that they are 


each typical of the experience which 
they represent. ‘Send me a Dream” 
is a beautiful romantic lyric and one 
which is much liked because of its 
soulful melody. The words are by 
Miss Bauer’s sister and it is dedicated 
to Mme. Gluck. 


“Send me a kream from the Dream 
Tree, 
And then perhaps I may know 
How the leaves of pale green 
Get their delicate sheen 
And the fragrant pink blossoms grow. 


“Send me a dream from the Dream 
Sea, 
And then perhaps I may hear 
Some sweet song in the shells 
Of the mermaid who tells 
Her secret in tones silver clear. 


“Send me a dream from the Dream 
Clouds, 
And then perhaps I may feel 
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Just a tear from the sky 
As it passes me by, 
And the grief in the earth to conceal. 


Send me a dream from the Dream 
Star, 

And then perhaps I may see 
In the tremulous glow 
Both above and below 

The light that is shining for me.” 


“Over the Hills” is more simple in 
style and is very effective because of 
its fervor and its sympathetic adapta- 
tion. The words are by Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar. “Star Trysts” is more 
elaborate. George Harris has used 
this song in New York repeatedly and 
he has frequent requests for this num- 
ber and for “Send mea Dream.” This 
latter song, together with “Over the 
Hills,” “Light,” and “Nocturne,” is 
sure of extensive studio and home use 
because they are effective and what 
one might call grateful bits of artistic 
song writing. 

The thoroughly musical quality of 
Mary Turner Salter’s songs is so well 
known, especially to New Englanders, 
that whatever she contributes to the 
song world is sure to attract. Mrs. 
Salter was born in Peoria, Illinois, and 
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began her career as a singer in the 
West. Later she studied in Boston 
and New York under Mme. Ruders- 
dorf, the mother of Richard Mansfield. 
Mrs. Salter became prominent as a 
concert and oratorio singer. 

Mrs. Salter’s deep feeling, rare 
musical instinct, poetic imagination, 
and her knowledge of the voice have 
been the forces which have made her 
work so satisfactory and so full of 
recompense to the singer. Mrs. Salter 
has been a church singer and a concert 
singer, and her sacred songs and her 
secular songs show the results of her 
comprehensive experience, because she 
has never allowed the beauty of her 
ideas to roam upon heights that are 
impracticable for the singer. “My 
Dear” and “The Sweet of the Year” 
are sure to always be counted among 
the best American lyrics. “My 
Dear” is full of tenderness and feeling 
and its andant? espressivo is signifi- 
cant of its feeling-ful mood. 


““One deep and loving thought of you 
To stay with me the long hours thro’, 
To brighten day that else were drear, 

My dear.” 
the Year” is the 


“The Sweet of 
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mood of a more eager, a more animated 
joy and its molto animato fairly darts 
and flashes with joy. The “Song of 
Agamede”’ — the song which Agamede 
sings to the tree which grows on the 
grave of her little son—is a song of 
yearning anguish which is tremen- 
dously effective; the last stanza is 
significant: 


** Die, die, thou little tree, 
And be as all sweet things must be; 
Deep where thy petals drift, 
I, too, would rest, would rest, — 
The changing seasons through.” 


“The young Musician” is a clever 
child’s song and it has an innocent 
humor which makes both the words 
(by Louise Ayers Garnett) and the 
music attractive. The two sacred 
songs, “I Lay my Sins on Jesus” and 
“There is a Blessed Home,” are among 
the most satisfactory of recent sacred 
songs suitable for church or home use. 

Miss Mabel Daniels is another New 
England woman whose song writing 
has been successful. She was born in 
Swampscott, Mass., and is a graduate 
of Radcliffe College, where she was 
prominent as leader of the Glee Club 
and the composer of three operettas 
for women’s voices. Her book, en- 
titled “An American Girl in Munich — 
Impressions of a Music Student,” gives 
an interesting account of her studies 
in Germany, and it is profitable read- 
ing for all who are thinking of studying 
abroad. Her song for high or low 
voice, entitled “Villa of Dreams,” was 
awarded the Custer Memorial Prize 
by the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. The words are by Arthur 
Symons. The song has especial har- 
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monic beauty and freshness. Two 
three-part songs for women’s voices — 
“Eastern Song” and “The Voice of my 
Beloved” — were awarded the Brush 
Memorial Prize and they are sure to 
have an extensive use. “Daybreak” 
is one of the most spontaneous and 
joyful outbursts of love that could be 
imprisoned in song. This song has been 
sung by Miss Lilla Ormond with great 
success. It is written for soprano or 
tenor, mezzo soprano or baritone. 
“The Lady of Dreams” is a lullaby of 
dainty and melodious fancy. Three 
Irish songs “An Irish Coquette,” “In 
the Dark,” and “The Fields of Bally 
Clare,” are full of the directness of feel- 
ing that is characteristic of folk- 
music. 

It is refreshing and a real pleasure 
to notice how markedly the songs of 
each of these six women have an in- 
dividuality all their own. There is 
real artisitc beauty about each song 
which I have mentioned, and it would 
be hard to choose from among them. 
Incidentally, two songs by Gena Brans- 
combe ought not be overlooked. A 
“Serenade” (I send my heart up to 
thee) has been made familiar to us by 
Paul Dufault. The words are from 
“In a Gondola” by Robert Browning, 
and Miss Branscombe has been most 
sympathetically true to their mood. 
It is a song of only two pages, but it is 
a bit of beautiful song and very “sing- 
able.” “Sleep, then, ah sleep,” by Miss 
Branscombe, is another gem of soulful 
and sustained melody. The words 
are by Richard Le Gallienne and the 
song has been sung by David Bispham 
and by Mme. Gadski with repeated 


success. 











BIRDS OF THE MONTH 


By WINTHROP PACKARD 


FieELp SECRETARY OF THE MAssAcHUSETTS AUBUDON SOCIETY 


(Birds of the Month will be “a regular feature of the magazine. It is 
designed to call especial attention to the esthetic and economical value of 
our wild birds, the need of protecting them, and the work done for their 


welfare by the Audubon Society.) 


HE typical bird of December is 
the junco. Coming to us 
with gray skies and the chill 
of snow, his colors are of both. 

It is as if the gray of winter skies had 
dropped a little cloak for his shoulders, 
one that he wears quite jauntily above 
his waistcoat which matches the white 
of the snow over which he flits so 
cheerily. For neither zero gales nor 
deep drifts bring dismay to this six-inch 
wanderer in winter fields. He may 
have been born on the bleak hills of 
Labrador, or above the tree line on the 
summits of the White Mountains, or 
even on the lesser hills of northern New 
England, and he may wander in the 
dead of winter as far south as the Gulf 
States, but wherever he is he is cheery, 
self-reliant, and amply able to take care 
of himself. 

In late September he came down 
from the north or from the hills, and, 
in the three southern New England 
States at least, he will glean in coppice 
and shrubbery until mid-April. For 
the junco is of the sparrow tribe and 
with his conical, flesh-colored bill is a 
most industrious eater of seeds. For 
him the birches have been growing all 
summer long their little cylindrical 
cones which open little by little after 
the first frosts and scatter seed for 
him on each new fall of snow until 
springtime. For him the golden-rod 
and aster, the wild grasses and the 
weeds of cultivated fields and gardens 
hold stout stems above the crust and 
scatter manna at every new dawn. 
And in his flocks come the tree-spar- 
rows and the few field and song spar- 
rows which may winter here, sure that 
long experience has taught him where 
the fattest larder lies widest open. 
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We have two snowbirds, so called, 
in New England. One the snow-bunt- 
ing, which is the only one of our spar- 
row-like birds to have white predomi- 
nating in its wings and tail as well as 
on its body. This bird is born in the 
very Arctic and is the little white bird 
so common in our northern three 
States in winter, but which only oc- 
casionally comes down into Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. The other 
is the junco. 

Climbing the summit cone of Mount 
Washington one sunny day in early 
July, at a point near the top where 
the ascent was so steep that I needed 
to use both fingers and toes, a junco 
flew out right in my face from beneath 
an overhanging rock. Behind her, 
cleverly placed in a hole among the 
grasses, was her nest, of rootlets and 
moss, lined with fine grass and feathers 
and, snugly tucked in among the 
feathers, four pale bluish-white eggs, 
marked with reddish brown. No bird 
ever nested higher than this in New 
England, nor does any other bird nest 
as high anywhere in our good old six 
States. The eggs were perfectly 
sheltered from cold, in their deep 
hollow, snugly packed in solt feathers 
and grasses, and the nest was ad- 
mirably placed, not only for conceal- 
ment from possible enemies, but for 
protection from inclement weather. 
Let the wind blow as hard as it might — 
and no place in New England gets 
quite such gales — beneath the rock, 
in the tiny hollow among the grasses, 
no draft could reach. Let the 
snow fall if it would, and it may come 
deep even in junco nesting-time on the 
summit of Mount Washington, no 
drift could lie across the face of that 
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sheer cliff. Torrential rains might 
send the water cascading down the 
cliff, but the jutting rock, like a pent- 
roof, would shunt any flood and leave 
the nest dry and safe. There the 
young juncos opened their eyes on a 
wider outlook than any other bird sees 
for the first time, while their father 
trilled his defiant little home song from 
a near-by crag. 

I found a nest similarly skillfully 
placed on the trail over Adams toward 
the Madison hut, and near the Lakes 
of the Clouds, over on the hill between 
Washington and Monroe were others. 
Indeed these little drab birds, whose 
white outer tail feathers are so con- 
spicuous in flight, and whose flesh- 
colored, conical bills stand conspicu- 
ously out among their gray feathers 
while they sit at rest, nest numerously 
over all the summits of the Presi- 
dential Range. The region would be 
lonesome without them in July. 

The bleakness of winter comes early 
in the season up there, and by the 
twentieth of September their south- 
ward wanderings have brought them 
down into the latitude of Boston, 
where many of them will spend the 
winter. They bring with them all the 
jaunty fearlessness of mountaineers, 
and they sing, though the skies may 
lower and the cold bite, little joyous 
songs as they glean among the weed 
seeds in the pastures, hedgerows, and 
gardens. I do not like to have the 
barn grass and amaranth weeded too 
well from my garden in August and 
September, for I know well if these are 
left to grow tall and husky the juncos 
will come in flocks for their seeds all 
winter long. The songs they sing 
then are not the defiant trills of the 
nesting season but rather a twittering, 
almost canary-like jubilation which is 
very sweet to hear when skies are gray, 
the wind shrills mournfully and the 
white blanket of the snow lies over all 
things. 

With the juncos the winter chippies, 
otherwise known as_ tree-sparrows, 
stray through the shrubbery and fill 
their crops with such seeds as the 
juncos do not get. In the friendly 
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rivalry I sometimes fancy that they 
divide the spoils, each species taking 
only the seeds he likes best, at least 
in time of plenty. Often when the 
snow is deepest I find the juncos feed- 
ing on the garden weeds while the tree- 
sparrows flock about the birches, de- 
vouring their tiny seeds which flip from 
the little cones along with the fleur-de- 
lis scales which hold them in. You 
will know the tree-sparrow from other 
brown, sparrow-like birds by the dark 
gray dimple in their otherwise light- 
gray breasts and by the white, or it 
often seems to me paler brown, bar 
on the darker brown of the wings. 
The tree-sparrow, or winter chippy 
as many love to call him, does not nest 
as high on Mount Washington as does 
the junco, but he braves the winter cold 
just as nonchalantly and like the junco 
he sometimes sings even in the dead of 
winter. It is as if the soul of a canary 
had found a voice in this blunt, brown 
bird of the barren hedgerows and white 
drifts, for out of the plain singer’s 
throat comes the most delightful 
melody, very like that of a canary at 
his best, but finer and slenderer in 
quality, a joyful outpouring that does 
not seem to be for the world at large 
but rather for the bird himself, as if he 
counseled patience and cheerfulness 
in a song that was really meant only 
for his own ears. 

As the winter passes both birds sing 
their friendly folk-songs oftener until, 
when the impulse to move north comes 
to them, they are in full chorus, the 
notes ringing far louder and clearer 
than during the winter. 

Any or all of our winter visitants 
may be with us in December, but these 
two birds are commonest and may be 
made very friendly if we will but be 
friendly toward them. Often when 
the snow is deep both varieties come 
about the very door looking for food and 
eager forcrumbs. They are seed eaters 
and will frequent weedy spots in the 
garden finding seeds day after day in 
places where one would think their 
gleaning had long ago taken the last 
one. Then, if we will put out chaff 


from the floor of the barn or indeed 
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seeds of any sort we may have them 
for constant companions. 

Unless the work has been begun 
sooner, December is a fine month in 
which to begin systematic winter feed- 
ing of the wild birds. Beside the 
varieties mentioned in the foregoing one 
may expect as occasional visitors and 
perhaps intimate friends for months 
chickadees, brown creepers, downy 
and hairy woodpeckers, goldfinches, 
redpolls, white-breasted nuthatches, 
flickers, blue jays, crows, and perhaps 
crossbills, pine grosbeaks or even the 
rare and occasional evening grosbeaks. 
To get them scatter seeds in sheltered 
spots in the woods, then nearer home 
in several places and make a final best 
feeding place of all near the house in a 
place that can be watched from the 
windows. When the birds have be- 
come accustomed to follow the trail 
from the more distant feeding places 
to the one nearest home all but this 
may be gradually abandoned. Once 
the birds have definitely located a 
good feeding place they will come to it 
all winter long and may be made very 
tame. 

All birds eat seeds and grain in the 
winter when other food is scarce, but 
to especially tempt the insectivorous 
birds like the chickadee and nuthatch, 


for instance, the same plan of a food 
trail from the woods to the dooryard 
should be followed, using suet securely 
fastened to the southerly side of tree 
trunks or limba. Chickadees thus 
tolled to the neighborhood of the house 
and made friendly secure of their wel- 
come often become so tame as to perch 
on the finger and take food from the 
hand. 

This is a good time of year to put 
out bird boxes too. Home-made ones 
are good, if they are made right. If 
not they are worse than useless. 
Those which imitate the holes made 
by woodpeckers are best. Several 
firms now make a business of making 
scientifically correct bird boxes and 
giving full directions as to how to 
place them. These are not only right 
for birds, but are picturesque and add 
beauty to a country place. These in 
place now will be visited by the winter 
birds, perhaps used as shelter, and will 
be all ready for occupancy by the first 
arriving spring migrants. The spring 
is such a busy time with men as with 
birds that if we let the matter of put- 
ting up bird boxes go until then we 
are likely to let it get by us until the 
birds have chosen for the year, then 
of course it is too late. Let’s do it 


now. 
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